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Taking Science Seriously 


“The advantages of a classical education are two- 

fold: it enables us to look with contempt upon those 
who have not shared its advantages, and it fits us for 
places of emolument, both in this world and the next”. 
This charming anecdote was told at Manchester College 
of Science & Technology by the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
humour will not be relished by all churchmen even today. 
Some are still convinced that it is not necessary for them 
to know anything about science except that ‘ science is not 
enough ’ and that the conflict between religion and science 
is a myth fostered by the Rip Van Winkles of rationalism. 
The solution is beautifully simple, for science merely tells 
us how things happen, but the Church tells us why. 
Scientists forget their place when they intrude upon the 
ultimate mysteries. This reveals a lack of the logical 
discipline, of the broad outlook, of a sense of spiritual 
values which is best remedied by the study of Latin gram- 
mar in the formative years. Happily, scientists are becom- 
ing more aware of their defects. 

Recent events, however, have rudely shattered this 
fantasy. It is not that anything new has been added to 
the religion-science controversy. What has happened is at 
a much more fundamental level. A profound change of 
attitude towards science has occurred in the West, a shift 
of values that is likely to have far-reaching repercussions. 
A startled public is waking up to the fact that we are 
living in a scientific age. This has been obvious to the dis- 
cerning few for some time, but old, pre-scientific habits 
of mind have persisted. As the Chairman of President 
Eisenhower’s Science Advisory Committee, Professor 
Rabi, has pointed out, if a man has no feeling for art he 
is considered narrow-minded, but if he has no feeling for 
science he is considered quite normal. It is very different 
in Russia. ‘ As far as I can see the Russians are getting a 
twentieth century education whereas in the United States 
and England young people are getting a mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury education.’ These are words in season. They do not 
imply any denigration of the humanities, but they mean 
that the values we have inherited are lop-sided. A man who 
can read the New Testament in Greek but knows nothing 
of science is only half-educated. The ideology of a society 
which takes both science and freedom seriously is 
not Christianity but Scientific Humanism. 
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| N the nineteenth century a certain churchman wrote: 


PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


HUMANISTS WORK FOR PEACE 


O morals without reli- 
Neon? Those who still 

repeat this stale gibe 
should ponder on hand- 
some tribute Father Huddle- 
ston recently paid to the work 
of humanists for peace. He con- 
trasted their attitude with the 
shilly - shallying of Church 
leaders. The outstanding ex- 
ample in this country is Bert- 
rand Russell’s denunciation of 
nuclear warfare. He _ has 
appealed continuously to scien- 
tists and statesmen. The latest 
product of his tireless pen is an 
Open Letter to Eisenhower and 
Krushchev published the 
New Statesman. 

‘Individual death we must all 
face’, he writes, ‘but collective 
death has never, hitherto, been 
a grim possibility. And all this 
despair, all this waste is utterly 
unnecessary. . . . The one thing 
necessary is that East and West 
should recognize their respec- 
tive rights, admit that each must 
learn to live with the other and 
substitute argument for force in 
the attempt to spread their res- 
pective ideologies.’ This stark 
truth which stares us in the face 
is brushed aside by the hard- 
headed ‘realists’, Yet, looking 
back on the past, what seemed 
so realistic at the time aston- 
ishes us now by its tragic 
myopia. 


Philosopher Tycoon 


T may be said, of course, that 

when Bertrand Russell leaves 
the safe shores of mathematical 
logic he is an innocent abroad, 
an unwitting dupe of Commun- 
ist propaganda. This stock re- 
joinder is even more absurd in 
the case of Cyrus S. Eaton, who 
invited Soviet, American, and 
British scientists (including Rus- 
sell) to his home at Pugwash, 
Nova Scotia, last summer to 
confer on the threat of atomic 
war. Mr Eaton is a humanist, 
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and he is also one of the rich- 
est men in the world. He is 
chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway and controls vast 
steel, iron ore, and coal inter- 
ests. Communism would bring 
his immense empire toppling 
down; but so would the H- 
bomb. 

Philosopher kings are out of 
fashion; but a_ philosopher 
tycoon is another matter. When 
Mr Eaton speaks Americans 
listen with respect. The New 
York Herald Tribune published 
an article by him under a title 
which is enough to make 
McCarthy turn in his grave— 
‘Let’s Meet the Soviets Half- 
way’. He was referring to a pro- 
posal from 155 Soviet scientists, 
backed by the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, for an international con- 
ference on similar lines to that 
urged by the IHEU resolution 
in August. 

A letter signed by Kapitza 
and Skobeltzyn, among others, 
asked for the conference to in- 
clude biologists, doctors, philo- 
sophers, historians, economists, 
and sociologists as well as 
atomic scientists. This offer is 
the direct outcome of Mr 
Eaton’s initiative at Pugwash. 
We should follow it up, he 
comments. ‘I take the decla- 
ration of these 155 top scien- 
tists seriously. think that 
any man who refuses to res- 
pond to that approach is 
lacking in wisdom and _ not 
serving the best interests of 
the United States. Either we'll 
live together or we'll perish 
together.’ 


American Reaction 


NE would have thought that 
this kite—or should I say 
dove?—would have been shot 
down as soon as it was airborne 
by vigilant guardians of the 
American Way of Life and 


Christian values. Not so, how. 
ever. The Herald Tribune stated 
in editorial: ‘His [Mr 
Eaton’s] thoughtful comments 
should be worth the study of all 
Americans.’ A spate of letters 
poured in and ten out of every 
twelve emphatically supported 
the proposal. The Boston 
Herald and the Financial Post 
(Toronto) gave it their blessing, 
The matter raised in 
the Canadian parliament, and 
both Mr _ Diefenbaker, the 
Prime Minister, and Mr Pear- 
son, the 1957 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, approved. 

I have not noticed much 
about the project in the British 
Press. | suppose that to many 
people an international gather- 
ing of eggheads seems of little 
more use than a Third Pro- 
gramme Brains Trust. What dis- 
mays me at times is the number 
of people I meet who believe 
that the great “Test Match’, as 
Monty calls it, is bound to 
come. I don’t share this _pes- 
simism, but I think I could face 
the worst with a stouter heart 
if I felt I had done all in my 
small power to prevent the 
catastrophe. It will be time 
enough then to resign myself to 
the inevitable. 


The Case for Pacifism 


F I were a Christian I should 

certainly be a pacifist. I find 
it easier to believe that Christ 
walked on water than that he 
apptoved of war. There are 
many contradictions in_ the 
Gospels, but if anything at all 
is clear it is surely that Christ 
preached a doctrine of non 
resistance. However, as I am 


not a Christian this question is 
only of academic interest to me. 
When my pacifist friends urge 
me to line up they cannot em: 
ploy religious argument and I do 
not need to be persuaded that 
war is horrible. The only appeal 
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that is likely to influence me is 
to the consequences. It seems 
self-evident that the  conse- 
quences of total war would be 
suicidal, but the same cannot be 
said of limited wars—as in 
Korea and Indo-China. I have 
no doubt whatever that some 
wars have been fully justified 
by their results. But they won't 
be in future if all countries are 
enabled to use tactical atomic 
weapons. 

I respect the pacifist who 
refuses to take part, but it is 
difficult for me to see how in a 
closely knit society he can be 
consistent. He may solve a per- 
sonal problem about his own 
conscience, but that is rather 
different from solving the prob- 
lem of war itself. He can make 
a gesture, but he cannot con- 
tract out. He can only decline 
in a verbal sense—in the sense 
that a man on a sinking ship 
‘declines’ to be drowned. 


In a Glass Darkly 


‘Ts there a Life after Death?’ is 

the title of what the Evening 
Standard calls ‘a_ fact-finding 
series. The first six articles 
revealed no facts that seem to 
me at all relevant to the ques- 
tion. The technique, however, 
was adroit. First the heavy guns 
of modern physics were used to 
soften the materialist opposi- 
tion. Having bemused the reader 
into feeling that the behaviour 
of electrons, etc, is so strange 
that anything can happen, an 
interview with a biologist was 
quoted at length. The biologist 
turned out to be a French 


Jesuit, and so it was plain 
where we were heading. 
Then came the story of 


Therese Neumann, a Bavarian 
peasant woman, said to bear the 
stigmata. She is alleged to live 
entirely without food. It is a 
little puzzling to see why her 
survival on earth should be 
thought to prove her survival 
after death, but the two follow- 
ing articles showed what the 
Writer was trying to do. Neither 
gave any evidence of survival, 
but by bringing in telepathy, 
faith-healing and the visions of 
the Pope, they created a suitable 


Therese Neumann, said to live 
without food. Note alleged stigmata 


fog of mystery. Once more it 
became evident that before 
spirits can be conjured up the 
lights must be turned down. 


‘Thou need’st not strive...’ 


ow do we know when a 

person is really dead? 
There are times when the appa- 
rent corpse startles everyone by 
sitting up. It may well be that 
some of the miracles that have 
edified the faithful can be ex- 
plained in this way. The Pope 
has recently touched this 
delicate question and_pro- 
nounced that modern techniques 
of resuscitation—not to be con- 
fused with resurrection—are 
not immoral. Since, however, 
these methods of restoring life 
‘exceed ordinary means which 
one is obliged to use’, no doctor 
is under a moral obligation to 
employ them. 

I must confess that I enjoy 
these subtle points of casuistry. 
They so often enable the left 
hand to do what the right hand 


is forbidden. To allow a patient 
in a coma to die looks to the 
layman very much like euthan- 
asia. “Thou shalt not kill, but 
need not strive officiously to 
keep alive-—unless you are 
quite certain the patient can still 
suffer. In other words, euthan- 
asia is permitted if a man is 


unconscious, but not if he is 
dying in agony. 
Mrs MacSwiney Protests 


HERE iS an attempt in Ire- 

land to raise £10,000 for a 
Terence MacSwiney Memorial 
Chapel in Southwark Cathedral. 
Mrs MacSwiney is a freethinker, 
and it need hardly be said that 
the Church authorities, who 
denied her custody of her 
fourteen - year - old daughter, 
were deaf to her protests. She 
told me that she had spent most 
of her short married life visit- 
ing her husband in different 
prisons ; she shared his fight for 
Irish freedom, and was con- 
vinced that the Church had 
been hostile to it. With so much 
poverty in Ireland today it 
seemed to her a shocking waste 
of money that could be better 
devoted to relieving the lot of 
Irish children, for example, than 
to building a chapel. 

Mrs MacSwiney was educa- 
ted in a Sussex convent and 
publicly left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in 1922. Meeting her 
recalled one of my first jobs as 
a newspaper reporter in London 
—to attend her husba:d’s fun- 
eral. There was strong opposi- 
tion within the Church about 
the propriety of a Requiem. 
Some theologians held that a 
man who had died on hunger 
strike should be regarded as a 
suicide and excommunicated. 
No echo of this bitter contro- 
versy is heard today although it 
can hardly be said that Irish 
Catholics have short memories. 
If the Church no longer con- 
demns hunger-strikes it has not 
openly said so. But it certainly 
has not changed its habit of rid- 
ing roughshod over all who 
oppose it. The Irish rebels won 
political independence but that 
is only half the battle for 
freedom. Hector HAWTON 
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HOW KINGS 


BECAME GODS 


by CECIL HOWARD 


The God of the ancient Egyptians was 


projection of 


(HE two principal concepts of religion are 

God and soul. It is widely supposed that 

these ideas came into existence as the 
result of individual speculation, and that they 
have gradually been refined and clarified. There is, 
however, quite another way in which they may 
have originated. They may have arisen as pro- 
jections, not of man’s subjective experience, but 
of the type of society in which he lives. 

That certainly seems to have been the case in 
ancient Egypt, whatever may have happened else- 
where. Egypt is of special interest to us as the 
scene of the first experiment in monotheism and 
because of the link between its belief in a 
saviour-god who died and was resurrected. The 
history of Egypt provides a unique opportunity 
for studying the effect of social environment on 
religious conceptions because we are presented 
with an uninterrupted view of development for 
over three thousand years. 

There was a time before any gods were wor- 
shipped at all in Egypt. The bizarre, animal- 
headed deities so familiar in Egyptian art cease 
to be puzzling if we assume that they were 
originally tribal totems. As the tribes coalesced, 
the totems joined a pantheon. The tribal chiefs 
became an aristocracy under a supreme Chief or 
King. 

The power of the King steadily grew until at 
the beginning of historical times it attained quite 
fantastic proportions. In the Old Kingdom the 
King was regarded literally as a god. His person 
was the microcosm of society. 


Greatest of the Gods 

The ‘Old Kingdom’ is the name covering 
about five hundred years of the third millennium 
Bc, but the precise dating depends upon which 
system of chronology is adopted. (Moret dates it 
from the third dynasty, which he puts at 2895 Bc; 
Breasted from 2980; other authorities prefer 
to begin with the fourth dynasty, at 2720 Bc.) Our 
information about the religious ideas of this 
period is derived from texts preserved in the Fifth 
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The resurrection of Osiris as shown at Abydos 


and Sixth Dynasty Pyramids at Sakkara. Some of 
the texts refer to religious and political ideas of 
an even earlier age, before the unification of the 
North and South (about 3400 Bc). Thus they con- 
stitute the oldest documentary evidence of religi- 
ous conceptions that exists. 

In this remote age the King was believed to be 
divine. But we must be careful not to translate 
‘divine’ into notions that had not yet arisen. The 
idea of ‘god’ was in the making. The King was 
not at first considered to be a minor deity who 
passed after death into the presence of more 
potent gods. After death he joined his equals; 
and in some texts he is even regarded as the 
superior of the other gods. ‘King Unis is one 
who eats men and lives on gods . . . Their charms 
are in his belly. The dignities of King Unis are 
not taken away from him. He hath swallowed the 
knowledge of every god. The lifetime of King 
Unis is eternity, his limit is everlastingness in this 
his dignity of: If-he-wishes-he-does,  If-he- 
wishes-not-he-does-not ”, Who dwells in the limits 
of the horizon for ever. Lo, their [the gods’] soul 
is in the belly of King Unis, Their Glorious Ones 
are with King Unis. The plenty of his portion is 
more than that of the gods.’ 

Even allowing for hyperbole, this seems extra- 
ordinary language. We are accustomed to the idea 
of a King deriving his lustre from God, but not 
of a King who outshines all other gods. King 
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Teti, for example, actually kindles the light of 
Re, the sun, and protects it. 

Probably neither the historic Unis nor Teti 
were believed to be superior to all other gods. 
The Pyramid texts preserve very archaic ideas, 
many of which came to be applied without much 
attention being paid to their literal sense. But 
those ideas had once been taken seriously and so 
we can observe how the concept ‘god’ 
developed. 


The World’s First Revolution 

The effective personal god in Egypt was at first 
the King. Later, as theology developed, the purely 
imaginary creatures of myth were conceived of as 
superior to the King, on whom they were origin- 
ally modelled. The King was a symbol of the 
whole society, and if he were injured society was 
injured. 

The Kings of the Fourth Dynasty began to 
assume the title of ‘Son of Re’. Gradually Re 
absorbed the local deities of the cities and nomes 
(parishes), just as the central administration had 
taken over the authority of the nomarchs—just 
as Unis was said to have swallowed the internal 
organs of the other gods. 

The humble peasant of the Pyramid Age, with 
no knowledge of the niceties of theology. believed 
that he was ruled by a divine being in human 
shape. He believed that after death the King 
would go to the Solar Paradise, where he would 
enjoy everything he could wish for. ‘ Thy thousand 
of bread! Thy thousand of beer! Thy thousand 
of everything pleasant!’ In order to guarantee 
this felicity the complicated rites of burial and 
the tremendous labour of erecting a Pyramid 
were undertaken. 

But the actual slaves and workers did not 
expect to enter paradise themselves. At first the 
glorious celestial hereafter was the exclusive 
privilege of Kings—as we might expect from a 
social structure which gave the King absolute 
power and made him sole landlord. As the nobles 
grew more powerful, however, they, too, won 
admission to heaven. 

What of the common people? Did they feel 
no resentment at having to toil to secure immortal 
bliss as well as ease in the present life for a mere 
handful of the community? They accepted their 
lot during the period when the central govern- 
ment effectively maintained and augmented 
security and general prosperity, but after the 


Sixth Dynasty the prosperity failed. The very 
success of the Old Kingdom proved to be its 
undoing, for, highly centralized as it was, more 
and more administrative authority had to be 
granted to provincial governors. 

The growth of independence among these 
hereditary princes prepared Egypt for the Feudal 
Age that followed—but not until after a period 
of civil war, complicated possibly by invasion, 
which brought the country to a state of anarchy. 

The centre of government shifted from 
Memphis to Heracleopolis, and during the ninth 
and tenth dynasties a revolutionary situation 
arose in Egypt—the first revolutionary situation 
of which there is any record in the whole of 
history. According to Moret: ‘The long period 
of anarchy had brought with it insecurity, scarcity, 
and moral disintegration. Many literary works 
inspired by this crisis show the common people 
of Egypt flinging itself on the prey. Sometimes 
oppressed, always forgotten, it took its revenge on 
the recognized authorities and overwhelmed them 
in a wave of violence and rapine’ (The Nile and 
Egyptian Civilization). 


Atheism Appears 

A papyrus entitled The Admonitions of a Sage 
(translated by A. H. Gardiner) testifies to inva- 
sion, plague, famine, a declining birth-rate and 
militant atheism. ‘Changes are going on... men 
fight against the plans of the gods and transgress 
their ordinances. The land is rushing towards 
misery. Mourning is in every place. Cities and 
provinces weep. All men are criminals. On all 
which was respected they turn their back.’ 

The old order was passing. ‘ The nobles are in 
mourning ; the common people exult. Every city 
says, “Come, let us put down the mighty among 
us.’ The royal buildings and tombs are actually 
looted. ‘In the sublime Hall of Justice the 
writings are taken away, and the secret places are 
thrown open . . . The poor man attains to the 
condition of the Divine Ennead. The poor come 
and go in the Great House of Justice. The 
children of the great are thrown into the streets.’ 

To understand the full significance of this we 
must remember the gulf that separated the King 
and nobles from the common people. And we 
must also bear in mind that to become a ‘ god’ 
was a matter of obtaining the correct knowledge 
of magic, the secrets of which were jealously 
guarded. But when the holy places were violated 
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scepticism became rampant. The hungry masses, 
whose miseries no mere Words of Power could 
relieve, lost faith in kings, priests, and gods. They 
could not be fobbed off with pie-in-the-sky. “Men 
laughed with an unwholesome laugh °, a chronicler 
relates. They mocked. ‘Ah, if I knew where 
God was I should certainly make offering to 
him!’ 

Again, we read: ‘The poor of the land have 
become the rich, while the owners no longer 
have anything. He who could not build himself 
a chamber now has walls. He who could not sit 
in the shade now owns the shade. The son of a 
man of quality can no longer be told from among 
the rest. Gold, lapis lazuli, silver, malachite, cor- 
nelian, bronze and marble . . . now adorn the 
necks of the slaves, but the mistresses of the 
house say “ Oh, if we had something to eat!” ” 

The supreme blasphemy occurs. ‘But see! 
Things happen which never happened before. The 
King is carried off by plebeians . . . That which 
the Pyramid hid is now empty.” 


Paradise for All 

Among the educated classes doubts of the possi- 
bility of an after-life creep in. ‘Let us eat and 
drink for tomorrow we die!’ is the cry which 
greeted the despoiled pyramids and abandoned 
tombs. The unknown author of the Song of the 
Harper exclaims: ‘ Bodies have gone and others 
have remained, since the time of our ancestors. 
The gods [deceased kings] who once lived, sleep 
in their pyramids . . . what has become of them? 
No one comes back from down there to tell us 
how it is with them, to tell us what they need, to 
calm our hearts until the day when we, too, shall 
go where they have gone. So be joyful, follow 
thy desire, so long as thou livest . . . See, make a 
happy day! Have no care! See, no one takes 
his goods away with him. See, no one comes 
back who has gone.’ 

The first Intermediate Period, as this age of 
confusion and disillusion is sometimes called, lies 


of tenure, and the peasant could become a free. 
hereditary tenant, no longer liable to be called 
away for forced labour. In the towns craftsmen 
and artisans and scribes could make legal con. 
tracts in the secure knowledge that they would be 


enforced by the courts. The whole country 
entered upon a period of greater prosperity ; and 
with the flourishing of the arts and the establish. 
ment of a large bureaucracy and standing army 
a middle class came into existence. 

These changes in the structure of society modi- 
fied the theology of the State religion. The Solar 
Faith of the Old Kingdom, with its exclusive 
Eastern paradise for the King and nobles, gave 
way to the cult of Osiris, with its Western paradise 
to which the common people could be admitted. 

The absolutism of the Pyramid Age required a 
royal Osirianism, for only the Pharaoh was 
entitled to prefix * Osiris’ to his name. After the 
collapse of that absolutism, however, the royal 
hereafter was ‘democratized’. ‘The result 
achieved by the revolutionaries of the Heracleo- 
polite period’, writes Moret, ‘was the admission 
of the common people to everlasting life in the 
next world and to civic life in this.’ 

The peasant of the Pyramid Age could not have 
afforded the necessary measures for ensuring his 
full immortality. How could he build a great 
pyramid, or have his body embalmed, or pay for 
offerings to be placed in his tomb by generations 
of his descendants? But in the Middle Kingdom 
it was enough to be buried with an appropriate 
formula: ‘Osiris N. Justified, Privileged Lord.’ 

Of the humblest man after death it could then 
be said: * Thou art glorious and art a spirit, and 
art mightier than the gods of Upper Egypt and 
the North.’ 


Next month : ‘ The First Monotheism, 


like a shadow between the Old Kingdom and the | 
| bequest which may be useful to friends who are desirous of allo- 
| cating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the 


Middle Kingdom. Order was at length restored 
and a strong government set up about 2000 sc by 


Amenemhet. It was impossible, however, to return | 


to the royal absolutism of the Pyramid Age, and | 


princes and nobles. 
Commoners were granted rights hitherto the 
privilege of royal favourites. There was security 
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WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH? 


by CLIFFORD MASON 


The rational man must answer this ques- 


tion solely in 


OBODY can deny that the question of 
N human survival after death is an interest- 

ing one. Newspapers have their fingers 
on the public pulse and they certainly have no 
doubt that there is still news value in this peren- 
nial theme. Thus the Evening Standard has 
recently published a series of articles by Mr 
Geoffrey Bocca and others entitled ‘Is There Life 
After Death? ’, and they have fulfilled the expec- 
tations of the Circulation Manager. 

Humanists sometimes affect to ignore this sort 
of controversy, or treat the whole problem as a 
piece of meaningless antiquated metaphysics. The 
majority of readers of this journal would pro- 
bably return the same answer as_ Bertrand 
Russell: ‘I believe that when I die I shall rot and 
nothing of my ego will survive. I am not young 
and I love life, but I should scorn to shiver with 
terror at the thought of annihilation. Happiness 
is none the less true happiness because it must 
come to an end, nor do thought and love lose 
their value because they are not everlasting.’ 

A similar attitude has been expressed by 
Einstein, Susan Stebbing, A. J. Ayer, and many 
others, though not in quite such blunt language. 
I am inclined to think, however, that plain speech 
is best whichever side we take in the dispute. 
There seems to me something evasive in saying 
that when we die we ‘live in hearts we leave 
behind ’. 

I have the deepest respect for George Eliot, and 
her well-known lines have given comfort at 
many a rationalist funeral, but I find it difficult 
to exclaim with fervour, 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible, 
Of those immortal dead who live again, 
In minds made better by their presence... 

It seems to me that if we agree with Russell it 
is better to say so outright and look the truth in 
the face. Somehow or other we have got to adjust 
ourselves to the fact of death. Heidegger was 
surely right in arguing that to shut our eyes to 
this central fact is to be guilty of self-deception. 
There are varying degrees, of course, of decep- 


the light of evidence 


tion. ‘A little poison now and then, that will 
make pleasant dreams; and a great deal of 
poison at the end for a pleasant death’, wrote 
Nietszche. But he deceived himself in the end by 
turning from the predicament of mortality to a 
belief in eternal recurrence. This ancient doctrine 
that in aeons of time everything that has hap- 
pened will happen all over again brought a cer- 
tain peace to his tormented mind until it finally 
collapsed. 

The school of thought to which Heidegger and 
Sartre belong has at least the merit of pinpoint- 
ing the problem. The term ‘ religious atheism’ is 
not inapplicable to this mood which forces us to 
look annihilation in the face and accept its con- 
sequences. Life, we are told, is a mere bubble 
that will burst and leave only the nothingness 
from which it arose. 

People vary according to temperament and cir- 
cumstances in their reactions to the possibility 
of personal extinction. Some individuals take it 
very badly indeed, but others are philosophically 
resigned. Malinowski once wrote: ‘To me and 
those many who are like me, nothing really mat- 
ters except the answer to the burning questions, 
Am I going to live or shall I vanish like a 
bubble? 


The Sense of Frustration 

In 1952 a correspondent to this journal (then 
called Literary Guide) expressed a similar atti- 
tude. He argued that it was all very well for 
famous scientists and others who have made a 
success of their lives to say with Landor that, 
having warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
when it sinks they are ready to depart. But what 
about those who died without the satisfaction of 
fulfilment? ‘How many of us, other than those 
of a defeatist mentality, if given the option would 
elect for final extinction at death in preference to 
living again? That would be an acid test. It may 
be (although I, personally, do not think so) that 
for rationalists pledged to a stern facing of 
reality, intellectual honesty compels rejection of 
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belief in immortality as an illusion. If so, then I 
suggest that we had better be content to leave it 
at that and not pretend that such a view of things 
can be other than profoundly unsatisfying.’ 
This letter is quoted in a book that has just 
come out in defence of the Christian view, 
although it is far from orthodox (The Armour 
of Saul, by F. H. Cleobury ; James Clarke, 9s 6d). 
Mr Cleobury deals more fairly with the humanist 
position than does Mr Bocca, and bases his 
defence of immortality on the rationality of the 
universe as well as on Christian doctrine. This is 
a familiar enough argument, to the effect that if 
there is no hereafter man is doomed to frustration. 


No Cure for Fear 

The answer that rationalists would give is that 
it is idle to expect the universe to correspond to 
the desire of an insignificant newcomer on an un- 
important planet. If frustration and waste mean 
that the universe is irrational, the biologist can 
provide plenty of evidence of it. But to speak of 
rationality in this sort of way is to make the 
hidden assumption that the universe has a 
creator. 

Mr Cleobury rejects the humanist view that we 
can make our brief lives significant by investing 
them with a purpose—e.g. the happiness of future 
generations. He seems to feel that, except for a 
few rather exceptional people, this is virtually im- 
possible. He considers the prospect that a godless 
materialist might blot out the human race if a 
scientific means were at his disposal because he 
did not think that life was worth while. 

It is only too true that atom bombs could bring 
the human story to an end—but the signal will 
not be given because man has lost the belief in 
immortality. Operation Armageddon is just as 
likely to be initiated by fanatical believers as by 
_ unbelievers. 

The plain fact is that unbelief does not have the 
consequences that the believer often supposes. The 
latter thinks it ought to make people indifferent 
to suffering and immoral in their personal lives. 
Nazi concentration camps and Communist labour 
camps are held up as awful warnings of what 
unbelief leads to. 

But this will not do. Torture, massacre, and 
depravity occur as much among believers as un- 
believers. The atrocities perpetrated in the name 
of religion cannot be played down because they 
were on a smaller scale than their modern 
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equivalents. Apart from the obvious difference in 
the relative size of populations, if the religious 
argument is sound then belief in God and im- 
mortality should make a significant difference. 
It does not do so. 

We must distinguish, however, between two 
very different questions: (1) What do people feel 
about survival?, (2) Is survival true? 

Our feelings may vary, as in the classic case 
of Hume and Dr Johnson (mentioned in The 
Humanist October editorial). Belief in survival 
is clearly no certain cure for fear of death. Mil- 
lions of believers have been worried all their lives 
by the thought of eternal punishment. They 
might well have envied the sceptic who dismissed 
the fear of hell as a superstitious fancy. 

Even in pre-Christian times belief in an after- 
life brought very little comfort. The Jews were 
not cheered by such a prospect. The Babylonians 
shrank from descending to what they called 
grimly the Land of No Return. The Greeks 
dreaded leaving the sunlit earth and joining the 
Shades. Achilles declared that he would rather 
occupy the lowliest position in this world than 
become King of Hades. 


Ethics and Survival 

So we can dismiss the idea that the belief in 
a hereafter necessarily makes us more contented 
and satisfies our aspirations. Much depends, no 
doubt, on what conditions we hope to find, but we 
cannot just pick and choose. None of the heavens 
that have been imagined are an improvement on 
life at its best on earth. 

Well, then, it is often said, why not make the 
most of this life if there is nothing to follow, no 
punishment to fear? It does not seem to occur 
to those who ask this question that ‘ eat, drink, 
and be merry’ is not a good formula for making 
the most of our lives. They simply cannot under- 
stand why decent behaviour should give any satis- 
faction of its own. 

It would open their eyes if they mixed occa- 
sionally with ordinary people—not humanist 
highbrows—and watched their behaviour. The 
average soldier in the wars we have lived 
through, like the average citizen in the blitz, did 
not calculate his behaviour on the basis of future 
rewards or punishments. Indeed, it is quite impos- 
sible to infer a man’s religious creed from his 
outward behaviour. 

The ethical argument in favour of immortality 
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has no basis in experience. It is not merely bad 
logic but bad psychology. Love, kindness, com- 
passion for suffering, do not depend on a belief 
that life lasts for ever. They spring from an im- 
pulse rooted in the present and quite unrelated to 
estimates of the future. 

And there is at least one virtue which a belief 
in immortality may seriously endanger: the dis- 
interested pursuit of truth. 

So far I have made no clear distinction be- 
tween a belief in survival and immortality, but 
the former does not entail the latter. The so-called 
proofs of immortality, like those of the existence 
of God, are metaphysical demonstrations, and 
both can be dismissed. 


Psychical Research 

The question of survival for an unspecified 
duration is in another category. Bertrand Russell 
makes this clear in What I Believe. He points out 
that evidence either way is possible. In his view, 
‘All the evidence goes to show that what we 
regard as our mental life is bound up with brain 
structure and organized bodily energy. Therefore 
it is rational to suppose that mental life ceases 
when bodily life ceases.’ 

On the other hand, he acknowledges that sur- 
vival is a hypothesis that could (in theory at 
least) be tested by the procedures of psychical 
research. ‘ For my part,’ he writes, ‘I consider the 
evidence so far adduced by psychical research 
much weaker than the physiological evidence 
on the other side. But I fully admit that it 
might at any moment become stronger, and in 
that case it would be unscientific to disbelieve in 
survival.’ 

No evidence has been forthcoming since that 
verdict was passed in 1925, although in the 
physical sciences enormous advances have been 
made. Religious apologists have a trick of using 
the advances in physics to give an antecedent pro- 
bability to survival. But neither Relativity nor 
Quantum Theory nor Indeterminacy have the 
slightest relevance to the question. Psychical 
research is the only kind of inquiry that need be 
considered, and so far its findings are very 
largely negative. 

We must not be dogmatic, but it seems obvious 
that we must plan our lives on the assumption 
that death is the end of our personal experience. 
Whether we like this conclusion or dislike it is 
teally beside the point. 


THE STRESS OF 
LIFE 


by S. and V. LEFF 


The strain of modern life 
creates new forms of disease 


Tee any rush-hour in a great city. 
Hundreds of thousands of people hurrying 
to the bus-stops, the railway-stations, the 
tubes. The bridges over the dark river carry an 
army of clerks, typists, workers of all kinds, glad 
to get away, glad to forget it all—until tomorrow. 
Maybe the infantry feel a flash of envy as the 
generals roll by, comfortable in cars and taxis. 
They don’t see the briefcases packed with today’s 
worries and tomorrow’s problems, homeward 
bound with their owners. 

In recent years we have gone through a second 
industrial revolution; we are now in the epoch 
of high-powered production, stream-lined distri- 
bution. More and more demands are made on the 
highly-placed executive, but his prestige, power, 
and earnings are greater. The new conditions have 
also created new forms of ill health and the main 
victims are the business and professional men. 
Success is hard to achieve in the modern world— 
even harder to enjoy. 


Danger in Middle Life 


About a hundred years ago, before the speed- 
up really got under way, men and women could 
expect to live as long as each other. Now men are 
dying much earlier than women and many more 
women comprise the older members of the com- 
munity. The last twenty years has seen the great- 
est advances in medical knowledge, yet men are 
not living much longer than their grandfathers. 
In late middle age they suffer mainly from cancer 
of the lung and the greatest killer, coronary 
thrombosis. 

‘Psychosomatic’ disturbances—duodenal ulcer, 
asthma, rheumatism, and nervous disorders—all 
the bother of troubled minds in sick bodies, also 
keep the doctors busy. 

These diseases are considered the by-product of 
the way we work for material success. The most 
likely sufferers are the men who have made the 
grade, the men who have drilled themselves to 
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stick to the golden rules: Be tough; be ambi- 
tious ; work hard; yes, until it hurts. 

We pay, too, for our higher standard of living. 
Coronary thrombosis has been studied from all 
angles and one fact stands out: peop!e who eat 
too much fat are more prone to the disease. Per- 
haps those expensive luncheons which are so 
good for business contracts are not so good for 
health? Certainly people who work in the poorer 
districts of the world have other troubles, but 
they do not have heart disease through luxury 
living. It’s not a question of race either. The 
Negroes in the United States suffer very much, 
the African Negro not at all. In Israel it afflicts 
the Western Jews and not their poor relations 
from Asia and Africa. 

The effect of ‘stress and strain’ must make all 
busy executives stop and consider for a moment. 
Physically active people, like miners and_ post- 
men, have less heart trouble than sedentary 
workers. Even with the transport workers it has 
been found that the harassed bus-driver 
manceuvering through heavy traffic is more likely 
to be affected than the bus conductor. 

On this rather mysterious factor, ‘stress and 
strain’, the psychiatrists have something to say 
about the man at the top—-and those struggling 
to get there. 


Increase in Tempo 

The man over forty finds it difficult to adjust 
himself to changes at work. He has known years 
of struggle and now he wants security, an easing- 
up of the tempo. But nothing eases up in the 
modern world. The pressure is always for more— 
more production, more money, greater success. 
Modern business methods mean that the man in 
charge must be able to face up to change, to take 
responsibility, to show initiative, not to ‘lose 
face’ at all costs. 

The larger the business, the more contacts must 
be made. Executives cannot remain at rest in 
their leather armchairs. An important deal may 
mean being in New York on Monday, Cairo on 
Friday, London again on Monday. In between 
there are conferences, late dinners, early consul- 
tations. It’s all quite conveniently arranged in 
comfortably fitted planes and hotels. But the 
human organism needs time to adjust to different 
climates and conditions. Putting over a success- 
ful deal can be stimulating, but there is strain in 
the hard concentration needed, thinking and talk- 
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ing in perhaps more than one language, always 
the undercurrent of uncertainty. 

Brief visits to foreign countries also carry the 
chance of picking up an unfriendly germ; 
typhoid and malaria are not unheard of in 
countries as close by air as France, Italy, Por- 
tugal. How often does the busy executive spare 
time to be inoculated against dangerous diseases? 
And if he is, he may suffer from the after-effects. 
Even more is the risk of damaging the har- 
monious relations of family life by these frequent 
disturbing journeys. 

Without noticing the break-down process, 
sometimes the most efficient senior excutives find 
that in their private lives they have come to 
depend on alcohol, smoking, understanding wives, 
and even psychiatric help to keep going. 


New Jobs for the Old 

The doctor may well give his patient the best 
possible advice, to change to a lower grade, but 
naturally this is not popular. 

So the man is now faced with a conflict. He 
cannot give up what has cost him such an effort 
to gain, and he cannot continue the payments, in 
mental and physical energy. The results are well 
known to his wife, his colleagues, his best friends. 
He sleeps badly, his temper is raw ; he must work 
harder and still feels he is achieving less and less. 
Minor physical ailments worry him; sometimes 
he gets lost in a verbal wilderness, using tech- 
nical jargon and familiar platitudes instead of 
clear, concise thinking. At some place along the 
line there’s going to be a breakdown. 

The business world might put down on the 
debit side the high cost in wasted time and 
energy of duodenal ulcers, heart trouble, mental 
distress, and the other ailments the men of affairs 
are subject to. It should take into account that 
as a man grows older his processes will slow 
down, yet he has valuable service to give. 

There is room here for research into the better 
use of those growing old. Industry and business 
can profit from their experience and at the same 
time ease the stress and strain that leads to ill 
health. New posts with a credit title could be 
found for the older men who are tired but can- 
not give up the prestige won so hard. They are 
the ones best able to train the next line of execu- 
tives. The expenses account could stand the 
strain; in terms other than cash there would be 
a considerable profit. 
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REASON IS NOT 
ENOUGH 


by ANDREA PENNARD 


Quakers. Their method of worship is well 

known. According to their belief, the meet- 
ing sits in silence in communion with God till 
any member who feels moved to speak stands up 
in his place and says what he wishes. When he 
has finished, the meeting again relapses into silent 
worship till someone else speaks. 

On this occasion the first to break the silence 
was a student. He was a Quaker and described 
how the day before he had become involved in a 
discussion with a fellow student, a young woman 
who had been brought up in an agnostic family 
but who, so he said, was moving away from the 
agnostic position towards Christianity. She felt 
agnosticism was inadequate and wished to 
embrace the Christian faith but was having diffi- 
culty with one of the perennial problems of the 
believer in a God of love, namely, the existence 
of evil. She found it difficult, she said, to believe 
in a God of love when she read of all the suffer- 
ing of innocent people in Korea. 

‘What reply,’ asked the Quaker student, ‘ could 
I make to her?’ and he sat down. 

The meeting was silent for a time and then 
there rose to speak one of its elders. Our finite 
minds were too small, she said, our knowledge 
too little, to understand all the ways of God. 
When faced with an apparently insoluble problem 
of this nature, it was necessary to admit the inade- 
quacy of our reasoning and, therefore, to suspend 
judgment while reassuring ourselves with the 
knowledge born of our spiritual experiences, that 
God, in his fatherly love and wisdom, was work- 
ing out for us purposes which our limitations 
rendered us unable to discern. This reply was 
spoken with sincerity and the lady who made it 
was a cultured and good woman. 

Now, no humanist would seek to deny the 
deficiencies of human reason and knowledge at 
their present stage of evolution though a liberal 
assessment demands the admission that present 
inadequacy does not preclude future develop- 
ment to a level at which both will be adequate to 
deal with problems of this kind. What a humanist 
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would question is the argument that reason and 
judgment should be suspended only when diffi- 
culties of this nature are encountered. 

There has long been a line of thought, very 
popular at the present time, that belief in the 
Christian religion cannot be based on reason. 
But Christians, even those who have held such 
a view, have never hesitated to use reason in 
support of their beliefs. They have used it to 
adduce evidence for the truth of Christianity, for 
the correctness of its view of man, for the exist- 
ence of God, for the Christian interpretation of 
history, and for many assertions of a similar 
nature. When, therefore, someone raises a perti- 
nent and reasoned difficulty, it is both incon- 
sistent and unfair to urge the suspension of — 
reason and the practice of faith. Much fairer and 
more logical is the position of the man who con- 
sistently suspends judgment on such controversial 
questions. For if our reason is inadequate and 
our knowledge too small to pronounce judgment 
on this question, they are also unfitted as bases 
of the many similar assertions made by Christ- 
ians. Such a man does not reserve the suspension 
of reason only for difficulties, but with proper 
humility, and admitting its limitations, states that 
there are some questions to which he does not 
know the answers. Both morally and logically this 
would seem a superior attitude to that which uses 
reason to support assumptions which cannot be 
verified, elevates them into dogmas regarded as 
essential for salvation, but which can be satisfied 
with side-tracking a valid objection. 

Strict honesty demands that when a system of 
beliefs encounters an objection that objection 
must be met and explained or the system adjusted 
or, if need be, abandoned. The Newtonian system 
of the universe was one of the great achievements 
of the human mind. It was zsthetically satisfying. 
When formulated, it appeared to explsin all the 
observed phenomena. And its truth v.- attested 
by the fact that, as new phenomena were 
observed, they too fitted into its cosmic pattern. 
On the other hand, the difficulties which it failed 
to explain were few in number and seemingly 
trivial. But in order to explain them the whole 
system had to be superseded. Such an abandon- 
ment requires honesty, humility, courage, and a 
refusal to cling to beliefs merely because they are 
emotionally satisfying. And, if these be constitu- 
ents of a religious attitude, it is legitimate to ask 
whether in this respect, at least, the non-believer 
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is not more religious than the believer. For he is 
prepared in the interest of truth to abandon the 
comfort of a whole system of cherished beliefs 
and to undertake what may be the immense 
labour of constructing another. 

One can imagine the lady saying in reply that 
Christianity is not a mere set of intellectual pro- 
positions or system or beliefs but a way of life 
to be lived and, further, that her trust in God, 
even when faced with a seemingly intractable 
problem such as the existence of evil, is founded 
on the living spiritual experiences derived from 
that way of life. 

There are two objections to the validity of this 
argument. First, it necessitates that the term 
‘spiritual’ shall be given a Christian interpreta- 
tion. For example, a materialist philosopher or a 


non-Christian biologist or psychologist might 
offer very different explanations of what the lady 
calls ‘ spiritual’. Secondly, the argument contains 
an internal inconsistency. The doubtful student 
wishes to embrace Christianity but finds intel. 
lectual difficulty in accepting one of its assump. 
tions. It is no reply to her to seek to resolve this 
difficulty by urging a line of conduct based on an- 
other of its assumptions. 

In fact, the lady’s reply and the argument 
countering it are irrelevant since it is obvious that 
Christianity is compounded of many things. And 
among its constituents are various intellectual 
beliefs to which it demands assent. That being 
the case, when intellectual objections to these 
beliefs are raised it must meet them or take the 
consequences. 


THE GOOSE IN THE BOTTLE 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


HE Buddhist sect of the Zen has a more 

rationalist trend than the other Japanese 

Buddhist sects. ‘Zen’ is a species of mental 
concentration with certain bodily postures; its 
object is to disclose the real nature of things to a 
disciplined and deeply reflective mind The pro- 
pounding of riddles (koan) and sometimes even 
harsh treatment may at last produce sudden illu- 
mination (satori=‘opening’). 

The koan is often paradoxical and may sound 
nonsensical. One koan, frequently quoted in 
accounts of the Zen, asks the candidate for satori 
how he would remove a goose filling a bottle 
without breaking the bottle or hurting the goose. 
The disciple is bewildered. But when the master 
exclaims ‘There! it is out’, satori may ensue. 
The koan has been understood. Perhaps it has 
more than one meaning; but it seems to dismiss 
a bogus problem. Narrow logic and lack of clear 
thinking thrust geese into bottles, and one is then 
puzzled how to extract them. 

We answer questions that should never be 
asked. We put a fatuous ‘either-or’ to ourselves. 
We invent metaphysical tails and then vainly 
chase them round and round. 

A child’s perpetual ‘why?’ often reveals a 
healthy desire for information, which its elders 
dislike or are unable to impart. But children, and 
not only children, may launch a series of whys, 
each emerging out of the one before, which prove 
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mere will-o’-the-wisps — blank answers _ blank. 
Metaphysics is loaded with such whys. 

Why is there anything at all, Why did non- 
existence become existence? Why is there a 
universe? If we answer the last why with a ‘ God 
made it’, we are confronted with the question 
‘Why does God exist?’. 

A cause of all things must be something, and 
what is the cause of that? We follow a metaphy- 
sical trend that leads us nowhere. 

Being is an abstraction from every mode of 
being. To say that all things possess being is to 
indulge in tautology. We cannot make being a 
universal attribute. Abstraction from being is 
nothing. But what is nothing? In his Creative 
Evolution Bergson examined what we really mean 
by ‘nothing’. We look into an empty room and 
say ‘there is nothing there’. But the room exists 
and contains atmospheric gases. By ‘nothing’ we 
mean the absence of what we expect to find, of 
something we can observe or use. 

We can imagine the disappearance of the 
earth and all the stars; but the vanishing of space 
and time is unthinkable. ‘Nothing’ is a negation 
of this or that, not absolute negation of all actual 
and potential phenomena. 

We cannot postulate God as the why of the 
cosmos without reducing both to modes. Defini- 
tion is unavoidable, and to define is to modalize. 
We may qualify the absolute in words, but not in 
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thought. Is space infinite? Is time infinite? Kant 
sought to demonstrate that either yes or no as 
answers involves us in contradictions. Space and 
time were for him categories of our thinking. 

We know objects under the dimensions we call 
space. The width, height, and depth of a box are 
so many inches. From the earth to the moon is 
about 240,000 miles. The distances of the stars can 
only be reckoned in parsecs. And however distant 
a star, We can imagine others still further away 
from our solar system. There is no absolute 
distance. 

Every imaginable form of space is finite. 
Abstract the form and you have infinite space— 
the idea of the infinity of expansion. 

Time is duration. Where measurements of 
duration are abstracted you have infinite time. 
Beginning and end are terminal points of the 
duration of processes. Without absurdity we 
cannot talk of first and last moments of time or 
ask where space begins and ends. 

Speculations about the infinite and the abso- 
lute, treating them as substances or, rather, one 
and the same substance, are bound to land us in 
absurdities. Totality of being is illimitable and 
so unthinkable. 

We put a metaphysical goose in the bottle when 
we relegate perfection to the transcendental, 
arguing from the imperfection of the creature to 
the perfection of the creator—the creature aiming, 
willy nilly, at the perfection that is an idea in the 
creator’s mind. Perfection is always perfection 
of kind. A being with every kind of perfection 
isa chimera. In Nature no perfect phenomenon 
exists. We may exclaim ‘What a perfect rose!’ 
We find the rose perfect because in our pleasure 
of contemplation no defect is discerned. We do 
not grasp the fact of ceaseless change. A living 
being can never be perfect. Perfection is always 
what is going to be, but can never arrive. 

Anselm’s ‘ontological’ proof of the existence of 
God rests on the abstraction of all perfections of 
kind and their unification into a metaphysical 
concrete, which is labelled ‘infinite’ and equated 
with pure being. Of course, the idea of pure 
being—that is, being in the abstract—involves 
being in the concrete. An idea is a form of 


mental operation—a phenomenon that ramifies 
into all other phenomena. Where Anselm went 
Wrong was in confusing the idea of a mode of 
being with the mode itself. Ideas can be deduced 
from ideas, but not objects from ideas. The prob- 


lem of evil is another goose in the bottle. 
Ingenious theories are framed to explain its 
presence. But it isn’t there. No problem of 
evil confronts us. There are many problems of 
evils, how evils arise and how we can rid our- 
selves of them. But such problems are scientific, 
not metaphysical. 

All evils are our evils. The evils endured by 
non-human creatures become evils for us through 
sympathy, but not as they endure them. Evil does 
not exist for total reality. Neither does good. We 
are concerned with shifting valuations. Good and 
evil cancel out in the infinite. 

The Christian theist finds himself forced to 
maintain that evil is ultimately good, or that evil 
is purely negative, so that only good has real 
being. God is both good and omnipotent. His 
will can never be frustrated. Evil fulfils the divine 
purpose. Adam’s sin was a * happy fault’ because 
it made possible the redemption of man and para- 
dise regained. Damnation itself illustrates God’s 
justice and, as Dante believed, his primal love. 

The revolt against Theism is often sentimentally 
determined. An ardent believer in God, face to 
face with suffering that deeply disturbs him, in 
either his own or another’s person, may deny the 
existence of a being who could cause such suffer- 
ing. If that suffering ceases to grip his imagina- 
tion and is followed by an experience of joy, he 
may renew his faith. 

Atheists of unphilosophic bent imagine that a 
world with goodness as its source would be wholly 
good. But morality arises and evolves against a 
background of the amoral, and is unthinkable 
apart from that background. Every attempt to 
read morality into the processes of Nature empties 
it of content and meaning. ‘ Universal good’ is 
no thinkable good, but just a play of words. 

Man, it has been said, never knows how 
anthropomorphic he is. He has steadily gained 
control over large areas of his planet. The very 
atoms are at his service. But he is slow to learn 
humility. Mastery of a growing portion of the 
finite does not satisfy him. He must have gods 
to serve him, and eternity to yield scope for his 
pride. It will be happier for us all when we 
follow the sage advice of Voltaire to cultivate our 
garden. In the human tasks of his small world 
man has enough. if he would only believe it, to 
bend his energies to the creation of increasing 
beauty and joy. The supernatural is not for him 
to explore. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XII 


THE HUMANISM OF THOMAS PAINE 


by ADRIAN BRUNEL 


For Thomas Paine the world was his 
country and to do good his religion 


"Ties we may differ somewhat in our 
interpretation of the word *‘ humanist ’, we 
all agree that while it implies a rejection 
of the authority of sacred scriptures, priests, and 
oracles it stresses the happiness, freedom, and 
welfare of mankind as a prime aim. To me the 
humanist is a humanitarian who is guided by his 
reason, and such was Thomas Paine. 

As a boy I was under many humanitarian in- 
fluences and by the time I was a youth I was 
active and vocal against such things as blood- 
sports and racism and in favour of feminism and 
the under-dog. Naturally these attitudes involved 
politics and religion, and as the supporters of my 
various causes came from all sides in political 
and religious controversy, I was becoming a 
mixed-up kid. Then my problems were suddenly 
eased on coming across Thomas Paine’s summing 
up of his political and religious philosophies with 
the words: ‘ The world is my country, and to do 
good is my religion.’ To me this was not one of 
those facile over-simplifications which lead only 
to greater confusion but an inspired summary 
which helped me to growing understanding. 

I began to read Paine and was further led to 
accept him as my guide when reading the account 
of his discussion of liberty with Benjamin 
Franklin, who declared: ‘Where there is liberty, 
there is my country.’ To this Thomas Paine, the 
fighter, replied: ‘Where there is not liberty, 
there is my country.’ And so I found my idol in 
the fighting humanitarian—though I have added 
to my collection of idols since. 

Before considering some examples of Paine’s 
humanist attitude it may be profitable to survey 
his childhood, a background that was filled with 
sO many occasions for compassion and resent- 
ment, which must have determined his ultimate 
outlook and aims as a man. 

Thomas Paine was born in 1737, at Thetford, 
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where his father was a master stay-maker and 
had a small farm. He was a Quaker, poor and 
popular, and a freeman of the borough. Thomas’s 
mother, eleven years older than her husband, felt 
that she was socially superior to her married posi- 
tion and was aggrieved and harassed by their 
poverty. She was not a Quaker and held firmly to 
an unlovely faith in hell-fire, a belief that 
shocked her son. 

The way of life in England as a whole was a 
reflection of this vengeful design for living. The 
Assize Courts came to Thetford and_ passed 
savage sentences for trivial offences ; many a time 
could young Paine have heard the cries of the 
condemned and have seen men, women, and even 
children publicly hanged for petty theft; and 
almost daily he could have seen unhappy people 
of all ages locked in the stocks, some eighty yards 
from the Quaker Meeting House. The only pro- 
tests against this savagery came from _ the 
Quakers, who were a tiny community of some 
fifty in a total population of 2,000. When Thomas 
was nine years old troops returning from the 
massacre at Culloden camped at Thetford and 
behaved with such brutality that the boy pro- 
tested to them indignantly—which is the first 
recorded example of his notable courage. 

Thetford was probably as good a place as any- 
where for Thomas to observe the workings and 
effects of the feudal system, for it was on the 
main road to London, and within two hundred 
yards of his home were, and still are, the King’s 
House and the Bell Inn, where he could have 
seen the dashing equipages of the great nobles 
and their ladies and compared their obvious 
riches with the poverty around him. 

There is no doubt that all these things had their 
effect upon Thomas Paine and that his father 
further influenced him, for he wrote: ‘ My father 
being of the Quaker profession, it was my good 
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fortune to have an exceedingly good moral edu- 
cation, and a tolerable stock of useful learning.” 
He went to Thetford Grammar School, but 
although he distinguished himself in mathematics 
his father could not keep him there beyond the 
age of thirteen. 

He was then apprenticed to his father as a 
stay-maker, a craft for which he rather naturally 
had no liking. As Mr Paine found economic pres- 
sure increasingly severe, and perhaps because 
young Paine became more out of tune with the 
fundamentalism of his mother and her family, 
when he was nearly seventeen he ran away to 
serve on the privateer Terrible (whose Captain’s 
name prophetically Death), but as he 
records: ‘From this adventure I was happily 
prevented by the affectionate and moral remon- 
strances of a good father who, from the habits of 
his life, looked on me as lost.’ 

Thomas Paine might certainly have been lost 
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entirely, for in an engagement the Terrible lost 
175 of its 200 men. 

Thomas left home for good in his nineteenth 
year, again going to sea. Fortunately he soon 
tired of the life, and then began a period of 
eighteen years of struggle for existence and per- 
sistent search for knowledge, reading, attending 
scientific lectures, and even teaching in school. 
When he was twenty-two he married, but his wife 
died a year later, apparently in childbirth, though 
there is no record of a child surviving. He was 
working as a stay-maker, but on his father-in- 
law’s advice and with the approval of his father 
he studied to become an excise officer. His first 
appointment as a supernumerary officer was in 
his home town, but he was soon promoted and 
transferred, ending up at Lewes, a town like 
Thetford in many respects. 

Here he lodged with a Quaker tobacconist 
named Ollive, for although he was critical of the 
Quakers’ sombre way of life he was drawn to the 
community by his ‘reverence for their philan- 
thropy’’. When Mr Ollive died, leaving a widow 
and a grown-up daughter, Paine felt that he 
should move to other lodgings, which he did ; but 
Mrs Ollive was soon in difficulties and so Paine 
returned, to marry the daughter and in his spare 
time to help look after the business. Although 
this was a one-sided marriage of convenience, 
Paine and Elizabeth were fond of each other, but 
it seems that the marriage was never consum- 
mated, probably owing to the strange inhibitions 
governing the first year of marriage among some 
Quakers. 

Nonetheless Paine blossomed as a personality 
in Lewes and in spite of the unpopularity of 
excise officers in a district that thrived on smug- 
gling he was a man of outstanding popularity, 
particularly as a debater and the advocate of 
original ideas. It was at this period that he struck 
his first blow for the Rights of Man with his 
petition on behalf of the underpaid excisemen. 
Although aloof from partisan politics, which he 
regarded as a contest in what he called ‘ jockey- 
ship’, he was said to be a Whig and ‘tenacious 
of his opinions, which were bold, acute, and in- 
dependent, and which he maintained with ardour, 
elegance, and argument ’. 

His Case for the Officers of Excise, written 
when he was thirty-five, was printed and distri- 
buted throughout the country. It was moderate 
and even respectful, reasoned and reasonable, 
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exposing clearly the folly of so grossly under- 
paying men who should be sufficiently rewarded 
for their integrity to prevent them being tempted 
by bribes and passing excisable goods free of 
duty, in which even members of the Government 
participated. 

As was to be expected, this petition made Paine 
unpopular with the authorities, particularly as he 
was active in promoting his views among mem- 
bers of Parliament. It was the beginning of the 
end of his life in England, culminating in losing 
his job, separation from his wife, and emigration 
to America under the patronage of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


From America to France 

He had hardly been in America five months, 
working in Philadelphia as editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, when the so-called Battle of 
Lexington occurred, and Paine sat down to think 
out and put on to paper his views on the war that 
had begun. The following January, just before his 
thirty-eighth birthday, he published his Common 
Sense, a short work which swept the country, 
converted the leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion to his view, and prepared the way for the 
Declaration of Independence. Common Sense 
was a blue-print for the Declaration and it is even 
claimed that Paine actually drafted much of this 
historic document; however that may be, as 
Cobbett maintained, no matter who wrote the 
Declaration, Paine was its author. 

Having launched his charter of war aims, the 
Quaker Paine put down his pen, picked up his 
musket, and distinguished himself as a very gal- 
lant soldier. As the fortunes of the American 
colonists declined, he poured out a series of ex- 
hortations and clarifications of the current and 
changing situations, known as the American 
Crisis papers. The first began with the famous 
words ‘These are the times which try men’s 
souls” and by Washington’s order was read to 
his ragged, half-starved, cold, and defeatist troops 
on the eve of the Battle of Trenton, which they 
unexpectedly won. For all of Paine’s political 
writing he would accept no payment, always giv- 
ing his royalties back to the causes he cham- 
pioned, with the result that he was often 
desperately hard-up. 

The rest of his career during the war is a 
record of altruistic action and outspokenness. He 
held high positions, was always sacrificing him- 
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self to the cause, was incredibly underpaid, and 
often did not receive his salary. In the end, 
though he was too poor to go to the victory cele- 


brations, he was honoured and somewhat 
rewarded. 
He might well have been in Washington’s 


Cabinet, but once the revolutionary fight was 
over the reactionaries reappeared, climbed on to 
the band-waggon and crowded Paine off. In any 
case, he was tired of politics and happy to retire 
to his scientific and engineering experiments, and 
it was his iron bridge and his desire to see his 
parents that brought him back to England in 
1787, after re-visiting Paris. 

In both countries he was féted and in England 
the great Whigs tried to harness him to their 
party, without success. But active though he was, 
the rest from strife was what he needed. When 
his friend Burke’s sentimental and unbalanced 
book on the beginning of the French Revolution 
appeared, Paine felt that he had to accept the 
challenge and so replied with Part One of The 
Rights of Man, following it a year later with the 
second part, in which he outlined his daring and 
practical plan for something very like a Welfare 
State. 

This was regarded as treason, a warrant was 
issued for his arrest, and he escaped to France, 
where he was already an Honorary Citizen and 
he had been elected Deputy for Calais. Partly 
owing to the organized antagonism to the new 
regime by surrounding States, careerists and san- 
guinary fanatics were goaded into excesses, 
changing the character of the Revolution from 
its early idealism, so that Paine was increasingly 
depressed and disillusioned. When it was pro- 
posed in the National Convention that Louis XVI 
should be decapitated, Paine raised his voice 
against soiling the cause of the Revolution with 
the King’s blood; abolish kingship, he said, hold 
the man as hostage and eventually expel him, but 
do not kill him. If the vote had been taken on 
the day of Paine’s plea, the King’s life might 
have been spared in spite of Marat’s violent out- 
cry against the foreigner. with his unrealistic 
Quaker principles. In any case, there was only a 
small majority next day; in the face of an organ- 
ized mob, fifty-five deputies were absent, and 
with 690 present, the majority in favour of the 
King’s execution was seventy. 

This was the end of Paine’s career in the Con- 
vention, from which he was barred. He retired to 
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his home in the Faubourg St Denis, awaiting his 
arrest and the guillotine. He decided that there 
was one thing he must do before he died and 
that was to set down his accumulated views on 
revealed religion. Time was short, but he managed 
to complete Part One of The Age of Reason be- 
fore his arrest, a remarkable achievement since he 
had no reference books, not even a Bible. He con- 
tinued the work in prison, although he contracted 
prison fever and was always in great pain. By 
accident (or was it design?), he escaped the 
guillotine, and some time after the fall of 
Robespierre, his friend James Monroe, who had 
replaced his enemy Gouverneur Morris as 
American Ambassador, got him out of prison, a 
sick man and strikingly aged; but in eighteen 
months Mrs. Monroe had nursed him back to 
comparative health. Eventually he finished Part 
Two of The Age of Reason, which was published 
in Paris and London in 1796, Part One having 
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appeared in London, Paris, and New York two 
years previously. 

Some maintain that this was Paine’s most 
courageous work ; it certainly was the end of his 
career as one of the most influential men of his 
time. Of course The Age of Reason had consider- 
able effect in stimulating the open-minded to 
think for themselves, but it was the stick to beat 
him with that his political opponents needed, and 
they welcomed the aid of the Churches. Although 
he fought against these hordes to the end, his 
physical energy had been too undermined for him 
to overcome their concerted enmity. He returned 
to his beloved America in 1802, where he, who 
had named the * United States of America’ and 
had possibly done more than any one man to 
create the new country, was neglected and even 
reviled. He died there in 1809. He still has much 
to teach us from his writings—and by his example 
as a fighting humanist. 


OF A_ LIFETIME 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


different ways. There are books which 

mark turning-points in our lives, and but 
for which we should not be what we are. There 
are books which, without being epochal, we never- 
theless enjoy so much that we can read them 
again and again. There are books which add to 
our knowledge and which we find indispensable 
for reference. Finally, there are books which we 
read once and put away. 

Among books which are a perpetual enjoyment 
Shakespeare’s plays, of course, come first. That is 
because Shakespeare is a master of words and 
word-music. The magic of his lines has led some 
people to credit him with other qualities which 
he does not possess. He is not a great thinker or 
a great scholar. He makes the most elementary 
blunders. His thought is often trite and common- 
place. Take the soliloquy of Hamlet— To be or 
not to be’. What does it amount to? Life is so 
bad that suicide would be the obvious course if 
only we were not afraid of hell. Just that! Not 
a very uplifting thought; and yet what poetry 
Shakespeare makes of it! I can pick up Hamlet 
or Lear or Antony and Cleopatra any time and 
tiot in their treasures, wihout having to father 
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them on Bacon or Oxford to get a kick out of 
them. 

The same applies to the Homeric poems. The 
time has long gone by (if it ever existed) when I 
could read Greek at a stretch without a lexicon. 
I am at the mercy of translators. But given a 
good translator, the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
first-rate companions. Their very remoteness is a 
recommendation. Here we are at the very well- 
springs of European literature; and what charac- 
ters we encounter! Achilles, Odysseus, Hector, 
Helen, Penelope—live people, though set in a 
legendary context and a barbaric age; not one 
which, like Shakespeare’s, we can recognize as 
ancestral to our own. 

I wish I could say the same of the Bible, but I 
cannot. The folks who make it a sacred book 
completely spoil it as literature; which is a great 
pity, for there are scenes in it which would be as 
moving as anything in Homer if only we could 
forget the damned, droning voice of the parson 
reading them. It should be an incentive to human- 
ists to know that, when Christianity is put in a 
museum, we shall at last be able to enjoy our 
Bibles. 

Of the moderns who can be read again and 
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again I can mention only a few. Milton’s poetry ; 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels ; Byron—especially Don 
Juan; Carlyle’s French Revolution; Macaulay’s 
Essays and History of England; a lot of Tenny- 
son; a lot of Browning; a lot of Dickens; and, 
curiously enough, Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 1 
read it as a schoolboy and have re-read it inter- 
mittently again and again. Kingsley can be very 
silly, especially when he sermonizes; but as long 
as he sticks to his story, what a story it is! And 
what a healthy hatred he has of Rome and the 
Jesuits! He should be living at this hour: England 
has need of him. 

So far I have dealt only with books to be 
enjoyed. I come now to books which have made 
a difference to my thinking. Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, already mentioned, revealed to me for 
the first time that a revolution could be a good 
thing, and its leaders not all villains. That dis- 
covery burst on me in my teens. But there is much 
more in Carlyle than that. His profound sympathy 
with the suffering millions, his sense that evil 
contains in itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
his feeling of inevitability, his contempt for para- 
sites and shams of every kind, his insistence on 
work as the foundation of society, make him, 
idealist though he is, a real precursor of Marx 
and Engels—though he might not have liked to 
be told so. What a pity that he lived to defend 
Governor Eyre and Prussian militarism! 

Then there are the classics of Freethought 
which freed me from Christian orthodoxy. 
Draper’s History of the Conflict between Religion 
and Science did useful spade-work—though thirty 
years ago, when I induced the RPA to reprint it, 
I was surprised to find how many errors of detail 
had to be corrected in footnotes. Shelley’s Queen 
Mab and the notes he wrote to it put the case 
for atheism with eloquence and ‘ punch’. Finally 
there are Thomas Huxley’s two volumes of essays, 
Science and Hebrew Tradition and Science and 
Christian Tradition, both masterpieces of demoli- 
tion; and Renan’s seven volumes on Christian 
origins, beginning with the Vie de Jésus and ending 
with Marc-Auréle. The value of a work like 
Renan’s lies, not in the rightness of his actual 
reconstruction (which is eminently disputable), but 
in his demonstration that the story can be 
rewritten without recourse to miracle. That once 
shown, the way is open for as many alternatives 
as we like to produce. 

Mention must be made here of the books which 
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converted me to Socialism—chief among them the 
writings of Belfort Bax (The Religion of Social- 
ism, The Ethics of Socialism, and so on). Carlyle 
and Shelley had prepared the way. Bax sowed his 
seed on ground already ploughed up by them and, 
though himself not 100 per cent Marxist, directed 
me to Marx. The rest was not a matter of books 
but of watching the world as it actually devel- 
oped in what Sir Winston Churchill calls ‘ this 
terrible twentieth century ’, and drawing my own 
conclusions. 


For Profit and Pleasure 

There are many books from which one learns 
a great deal, but which are hard reading and 
treasured for reference rather than for anything 
else. I put Marx’s Capital in this class, also 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, and also the many works 
which I have read both for and against the 
historicity of Jesus. J. M. Robertson’s various 
works must be read once by anyone who wants 
to understand the subject, but they are too gritty 
to make a habit of; and the same applies to 
Loisy and company on the other side. They are, 
however, an indispensable stand-by ; and I should 
no more dream of writing on Christian origins 
without them at my elbow than of lecturing ona 
difficult subject without notes. 

Lastly, I come to lighter reading. I have read 
all Hardy’s novels (if you can call them light)— 
some more than once. But it seems a long time 
ago, and I doubt whether today I should have the 
time or the will to read any of them again. I 
have read all Anatole France, and find him more 
re-readable than Hardy. Once, too, I was addicted 
to Wells, Galsworthy, and Bennett. I still think 
them good; but they date. They are monuments 
of an age that has gone for ever, the age before 
1914, the age that took things for granted. This 
applies to France and Wells less than to the 
others. They at least knew that the world was 
changing. But their language is of their day, not 
ours. 

What have we to take their place? Frankly, I 
don’t know. Literature seems to have reached a 
dead end. Perhaps people don’t feel that any- 
thing is worth writing seriously about under the 
shadow of nuclear war. I cannot away with most 
present-day stuff. If I want to be amused, I read 
things written expressly to amuse. Detective 
fiction, provided it is good. Agatha Christie and 
Ngaio Marsh for ever! Vive Poirot! 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS, POET 


by FREDERIC VANSON 


Apostle of Eros and Agape 


HAT Havelock Ellis was a poet at all is a 
Te which will surprise many who are well 

acquainted with his work. Ellis the social 
hygienist, Ellis the psychologist, Ellis the thinker 
are remembered still, though by that invariable 
rule which decrees that all writers suffer a decline 
in reputation for a decade or two after their 
death he is not as well remembered as he 
deserves. But Ellis the poet is a figure hardly 
known even to his admirers. 

It is true that Havelock Ellis did not have a 
long career as a writer of verse. In the preface to 
the rare 1937 edition of his Sonnets (edited by 
John Gawsworth and published by Richards) he 
wrote that his poetry was ‘all written in youth 
from the age of seventeen, when a teacher in 
the Australian Bush, to the age of twenty-five, 
when a student of Medicine at St Thomas’ 
Hospital, London, thus coming to an end early 
in 1885’. He goes on to remark that ‘ Taken 
altogether . . . this whole group of sonnets lays 
bare the roots of the impulses that have stirred 
throughout all the activities of his life from the 
New Spirit, in which in 1889, nearly five years 
after the sonnets ceased, he first put forth his 
programme, to the Dance of Life, with which, in 
1923, he sought to round it off ’. 

It is this quality which gives them their pecu- 
liar interest, for they do indeed epitomize many 
of his later preoccupations. 

As poetry—considered, that is, purely as 
examples of the sonneteer’s art—they are not 
perhaps exceptional. But then the Victorian era 
was not on the whole a great ‘sonnet century’. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti produced his cloying, 
quasi-mystical sequence The House of Life, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote a few con- 
siderable pieces in this form, but only George 
Meredith’s (using a technically incorrect and too- 
lengthy form of sonnet) had the power and 
beauty and passion which the great sonnets of 
Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare embodied. In 
Modern Love Meredith had produced the only 
truly masterly sonnet sequence since Elizabethan 
times. Nevertheless Havelock Ellis was a com- 


petent technician. He wisely avoided the difficult 
and strict Petrarchan rhyme scheme, using a form 
intermediate between it and the English variant 
perfected by Shakespeare. Indeed one of them, 
taking that greatest of poets as its subject, may 
be worth quoting as a starting-point for this 
discussion : 

Among the foremost of the world’s great sages, 

Like the blue sky he stands embracing all, 

With perfect art embracing large or small 

So that he voiced the sense of all the ages. 

His spirit was no star content to shine 

Apart, spurning the work of earth which brings 

Earth’s cheerfulness; he mixed with common things 

And men, leading the daily life divine. 

This is among the very earliest of Ellis’s poems 
and is significant in that it summarizes much that 
was to follow. Ellis, like Shakespeare, was not 
“content to shine apart’, but found divinity not 
in the study or the cloister but in the daily round 
of human life and striving, ‘embracing large and 
small’ in a great-hearted concern and compassion 
-—a religion without revelation. 

This belief in the essential significance and dig- 
nity of human life and in the binding power of 
compassionate love is a keynote not only of these 
early poems but of all Ellis’s work. Viewing 
human life with all its degrees of squalor and 
nobility, he yet feels no one to be beyond the 
range of his concern: 


I know 

How taint of blood, gold-worship, passion’s tide, 

Curse of self-seeking, lovelessness of hell, 

Do mould men’s forms for ever, as a glove 

Is moulded by the living hand inside; 

All this, I say, I know, and know as well 

I never knew a heart I might not love. 

(In the Strand) 

For organized and _ institutionalized religion 
Havelock Ellis had little respect (though he wrote 
sympathetically of the great religious ‘ outsiders’ 
—Luther, St Francis, and others). He saw all too 
clearly the ease with which mere routine piety 
and empty observance usurp the place of an 
active and creative love. Nor, I think, had he any 
belief in an anthropomorphic god, though he was 
never a materialist of the old mechanical- 
universe school. In a striking sonnet entitled The 
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Havelock Ellis 


Poet Ellis depicts man as a Promethean figure, a 
spirit enchained but defying his bonds to create 
a music of beauty and significance: 


He sings in chains: they pierce his flesh like swords; 
Through prison bars his eyes are fixed towards 
The impossible Heaven he shall never gain... 
... His rhymes are forged to match that clanking 
chain. 

A poet of our own time, Dylan Thomas, em- 
ployed a similar and very beautiful image when 
he wrote: 

Time held me green and dying 

Though I sang in my chains like the sea. 

Like all true poets, Havelock Ellis had a 
remarkable power of storing impressions and this 
is splendidly used in a sonnet called The Woof of 
Reminiscence, a series of simple and evocative 
snapshots 

. .. seen in the street 
Dream faces and bright hair; soft words some spoke; 
Girl’s lips curled petal-wise when joy awoke; 
The red-gowned women in the yellow wheat. 

This power of recall never left him and in old 
age Ellis used it to exquisite effect in his 
Impressions and Comments, many of which are 
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prose-poems of rare tenderness and deep insight. 

In his long lifetime he crusaded in many causes 
and in none more valiantly than in the cause of 
a liberated human love—sexual love—the love 
which had for him an almost religious signifi- 
cance. He was as much an apostle of Eros as of 
Agape, for in his wisdom he saw them as oppo- 
site faces of the same coin. This too is fore- 
shadowed in these early poems. What other 
Victorian poet would have made poetry of the 
physical act of urination? No one else, I think, 
could have done it successfully, but Ellis in a 
poem significantly called Madonna did just this. 
It is not a poem to be sampled in snippets, so I 
forbear from quoting it here, but is a remarkable, 
bold, and wholly successful sonnet. Few antholo- 
gists even today would be brave enough to use 
it, though it is as far removed from pornography 
as anything can be and expresses a profound 
reverence for the woman beneath the lady. 

This was always a leading trait of Havelock 
Ellis’s work. The sonnet Notre Dame de la Place 
Blanche is a further example: 


Strong curve of flanks, large thighs and feet that pace 
With regal walk, on unknown errand sped; 

I note her simple dress, her naked head, 

Her fair large body, free and open face 

Filling with light this light and open space... 

This, he seems to tell us, is timeless woman, 
essential woman, woman older than Eve. She is 
nearer to the animal than man, less intellectual- 
ized, more instinctive, but surely a thing of beauty 
as a rose is, or as the fleeting notes of music: 

She has no Soul and she is glad and bold, 

No cord has bound her and she thinks none can. 

Tomorrow’s refuse she will likely be: 

Today she is this bright, strong thing we see. 

Like all young poets confronting the tragi- 
comedy of life, he seeks but does not find a cer- 
tain answer. But he is calm at heart though he 
foresaw the danger that wisdom might come, as 
usual, too late. In actual biographical fact he 
lived on to a serene old age, honoured and 
sought after by countless thousands who saw in 
him the immemorial wise man, the lover of his 
fellows, and the voice of their deepest aspirations 
after liberty and love. 

Short as was the career of Havelock Ellis as 4 
poet, it was long enough to sound the keynotes 
of his long life of service and creative love. These 
poems deserve remembrance and merit re-issue. 
When he is once more recognized as the great 
man that he was they will surely find acceptance. 
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ELIGION—on a_ wider 
R again the sub- 

ject of BBC television 
(Lifeline’, Oct 29) when an 
anthropologist, a Christian, a 
humanist, and a Buddhist met 
under the baton of the Consul- 
tant Psychiatrist to resolve the 
doubts and difficulties of a pseu- 
donymous Mr White in his 
search for God. There was noth- 
ing of Miss Black, Shaw’s idol- 
smashing heroine, about Mr 
White. Indeed Mr White himself 
had little part in the programme, 
serving merely as a dummy for 
the psychiatrist who put the 
questions on his behalf. 


Search for Purpose 


Mr White’s story was that at 
the age of twelve or thirteen the 
teaching of the Church of 
England in which he had been 
brought up began to fail him 
and ever since he has been ‘in 
a quandary’ about the meaning 
and purpose of life. Belief in 
God was more important to 
him than anything else. Good 
fellow. 

Was this search for reality, 
for meaning and purpose, a 
general pattern in human _ be- 
ings? inquired the Chairman. 

Mr Raymond Firth thought 
it was. To the anthropologist 
religions are symbolic state- 
ments about the nature of 
reality. They are not themselves 
correct statements but have over 
the centuries accumulated a 
great amount of wisdom as to 
the way people should behave 
toward each other. There were 
those who did not need this reli- 
gious basis. They see _ basic 
human values as being in them- 
selves absolutes or at any rate 
to be treated as such. A belief 
i truth, honesty, and love is 
necessary in order to carry on 
life at all. 

As to whence this faith in 


ON THE AIR 


by A. D. COHEN 


values derives, the answers 
varied. For Mr_ Christmas 
Humphreys, a Buddhist, the 


way of enlightenment is a way 
of life and does not call for 
faith; it scorns dogmas and 
refuses all attempts to bind the 
mind of man. Meditation deve- 
lops intuition and by its means 
a man comes to know and not 
only to know about. 

Christianity, according to 
Canon Heaton, stands or falls 
by the belief that at a particu- 
lar point of human history God 
deliberately chose to reveal his 
nature in a way that man could 
understand—that is, in a fellow 
human being. The Christian 
faith is not essentially a_busi- 
ness of accepting certain dog- 
mas but of loyalty to God in 
the person of Christ. 

Where a man has doubts, Mr 
Trevor-Roper (the fourth mem- 
ber of the panel) pointed out, 
they concern the _ intellectual 
propositions he is asked to 
believe. It is no answer to say 
man has an instinct for God. It 
may be comfortable to believe 
that black is white, but is it 
true? Dogmas like the resur- 
rection of the flesh or the In- 
carnation were all right in a 
non-scientific age but rational 
man rejects them. The different 
religions may embody a good 
deal of human wisdom without 
being true in the dogmatic 
sense. 

The Canon denied that what 
the Christian wanted was com- 
fort, not truth. You must ask 
yourself: Are the claims made 
by Jesus Christ for himself 
true? Does his life bear out 
these truths? (As if scholars 
have not been wrangling over 
these things for years.) Chal- 
lenged by Mr Trevor-Roper, he 
was frank enough to admit he 
didn’t believe the ‘mumbo- 
jumbo’ (Mr Trevor-Roper’s 


DEBATE CONTINUED 


phrase) of the Creeds. 
keep it then? 

Mr Humphreys allied himself 
with the Canon in holding that 
some form of revelation or 
faith was worth all ‘mere con- 
cepts’. Compare his earlier and, 
I believe, truer statement that 
Buddhism ‘does not ask for 
faith’: the Buddha was notori- 
ously allergic to God. 

Faith, the Chairman  sug- 
gested, is an aspect of all reli- 
gion. It symbolizes something 
which goes beyond the dogmas 
attached to it. 

Mr Raymond Firth preserved 
a benevolent neutrality. In his 
opinion we have to see whether 
religions are indirectly saying 
something about human life 
(Mr. Trevor-Roper: ‘I entirely 
agree, but as myth and not as 
truth.’) Faith is not just under- 
standing: it has to be acquired 
and found true by a man for 
himself. 


Unhelpful Advice 


Winding up, the Chairman 
assured Mr White, who had fol- 
lowed the discussion from a 
ringside seat, that the search for 
spiritual truth was not an 
opiate. “The question you asked 
is a sound one: the answer is 
something no one can give you 
unless you put into practice a 
way of relating yourself to 
other people and to reality.’ 

We were not told Mr White’s 
reaction to this well-meant if 
unhelpful advice. What’s to be- 
come of Waring? ‘In Vishnu- 
land what avatar?’ Will he turn 
up next as a Buddhist or a 
Christian, or, casting off these 
loose, ill-fitting garments (to 
adopt Mr Trevor-Roper’s sar- 
torial metaphor), stride for- 
ward with the humanist into 
a new world that can be as 
brave or beastly as he cares to 
make it? 


Why 
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A FORGOTTEN VICTORIAN 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


The unorthodoxy of Goldwin Smith no longer shocks 


NE of the more interesting features of 
(): present time has been that of the 

recovery of interest in the Victorian age. 
After years of derision and neglect its literature 
and art are experiencing something of a rebirth. 
The greater figures of the period have been res- 
cued from the sneers of a Lytton Strachey and 
it has been shown that in many ways they have 
something to offer to the present day. It was a 
period when the older certainties in theology were 
widely challenged and when the insularity of 
English religion found itself attacked upon two 
fronts. The rising tides of liberalism paved the 
way for the development of a modern humanism 
at a time when on the other side the disciples of 
Wiseman and Newman were losing faith in an 
age which could tolerate the liberal humanist and 
were sapping English Protestantism by a fear 
which led them to their rediscovery of the 
Papacy. Many of the typical figures of the age 
have now become forgotten but, side by side with 
a recovery of interest in so outstanding a charac- 
ter as, for example, John Stuart Mill, it is worth 
while to bring out again some of the lesser men 
from this oblivion. They will be found to have 
contributed much to the development of a faith 
in man and in human achievement. 

It is in some ways curious that Professor 
Goldwin Smith should rank today as an almost 
wholly forgotten figure. An old scholar of Eton 
and an Oxford double-first, his life spanned a 
long period from 1823 till 1910. After he took 
his degree he had commenced a series of distin- 
guished writings and had been a not unsuccessful 
educationalist. In 1858 he had achieved sufficient 
regard to be appointed as Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford after playing some 
part in movements for university reform. During 
these eight years he established himself as a repu- 
table historian with an apt ability for the inter- 
pretation of the seventeenth century. He also 
came forward as a champion of the * Manchester 
School ’, the admirer of Gladstone and the friend 
of Cobden and Bright. Marked out as a radical, 
he commenced to have a decisive influence in 
university circles. At the same time he also com- 
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menced to make some vague questionings of the 
orthodox religion in which he had been brought 
up. A reply to Mansel’s Brompton Lectures was 
orthodox in tone but its spirit was one of ques- 
tioning. As in politics, his sympathies lay increas. 
ingly with the liberals and, although cold and 
aloof in manner, the hints which he dropped were 
like bombshells in the more conservative quarters, 


An Individualistic Liberal 

It was unfortunate that the prolonged illness 
of his father led him to resign his professor. 
ship, and when this parent died he was left with 
ample means but without exact occupation. 
Having met Ezra Cornill, he was attracted fora 
time as a visiting professor to the new Cornhill 
University at Ithaca and there formed a lifelong 
friendship with Andrew D. White, later to be the 
historian of the conflict between science and 
theology. Smith had visited the United States 
once before in 1864 and had formed a high 
opinion of its democratic and republican institu- 
tions. In Oxford he had been the great champion 
during the American Civil War of the North 
against the South. But the American scene 
changed and Goldwin Smith was not alone in 
finding himself disgusted at the corruptions which 
disgraced American politics after the Civil War 
period. He withdrew to Toronto and, marrying a 
Canadian lady, he settled there for the rest of his 
life. Goldwin Smith was never really happy in 
Canada or with its people. He found it insular 
and narrowing ; he was detached from the urbane 
society in which he was most at home. As at 
intruder, he felt himself debarred from Canadian 
politics while England was too far away to keep 
up an active political interest. A series of books 
came from his pen, most of them upon historical 
subjects dealt with from a strongly democratic 
and human angle. He wrote upon Canadian 
topics, but his favouring of a drawing away }Y 
Canada from the Empire towards the United 
States did not make him populer among the mott 
imperial-minded patriots. During the Boer Wa! 
period he was disliked by many as the foremost 
champion in Canada of the Boer cause. But his 
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work, even though much criticized, was decidedly 
not in vain. 

The old professor may not have kept abreast 
of political development; to the last, he was a 
firmly Victorian and individualistic liberal with 
no great regard for the new socialism. But he 
did much to break up the more narrow world 
of class-distinction and of hereditary privilege. 
Indeed, some of his writings upon this topic have 
a strangely modern relevance. For example, as 
Moncure Conway acknowledged by a long quota- 
tion in Republican Superstitions, Goldwin Smith 
had no sympathy whatever with the reform of the 
House of Lords. Inasmuch as he sensed privilege 
as inextricably mixed up with them, he was 
anxious to do away with ‘second chambers’ 
altogether. Again, although not necessarily hostile 
to the Church, he saw the disestablishment of the 
Church of England as a social necessity and on 
one occasion wrote a stern letter upon the eccle- 
siastical attitude towards the remarriage of 
divorced persons. 

In politics, in his later years, he tended to stand 
stil and to content himself by applying his 
Victorian liberalism to the new situations which 
were arising. But in religion he had travelled far 
from his early orthodoxy and did much towards 
liberalizing thought on both sides of the Atlantic. 
For many years he had seen clearly that the 
Christian scheme of salvation was based upon 
the historicity of the Genesis story and that, once 
this was rejected, the whole process of atonement 
was challenged. 

More and more, orthodox beliefs passed out of 
his mind. He had met some of the leading Ameri- 
can Unitarians, and they had convinced him that 
the central figure of Christian faith was human 
and prophetic. In the Sun, a paper in which he 
had a controlling interest, Goldwin Smith wrote a 
number of provocative letters during the early 
years of this century which were a decisive chal- 
lenge to orthodox views in religion and which he 
afterwards collected into a small volume. His 
work, Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, con- 
tains some of his more mature thoughts upon 
teligious subjects. Goldwin Smith knew both 
Frederic Harrison and Professor Beesley, with 
the result that he was at home in the bypaths of 
Positivism. But, like some others of his genera- 
tion, he remained a strong theist although of a 
kind in which a broad and undefined theism was 
parted from any parallel claim to the acceptance 


of historical Christianity. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he was assured of a good future for 
mankind and was seeking to work out a theistic 
evolutionary viewpoint upon which he could 
base a somewhat attenuated mysticism. 

Biblical Criticism 

In Biblical criticism the professor paved out a 
way for an accurate popular approach. He had 
read the Encyclopedia Biblica on its publication 
and was at home with the foremost Biblical 
critics of his day. Like many liberals of his gene- 
ration, he believed that it was possible to gather 
enough material to reconstruct the portrait of the 
historical Jesus and he gave a place of pre- 
eminence to the moral teaching of the Gospels. 
It was this claim which made Goldwin Smith 
himself into a strong pacifist and led him to ally 
himself with Moncure Conway in the cause of 
international arbitration and with H. S. Salt in 
the search for a humanism which should issue 
forth into a practical humanitarianism. But he 
likewise saw that the liberal Protestant approach, 
which started its criticism with the Gospels, was 
a fallacy. On the contrary, he saw that it should 
start with Paul and that a thorough examination 
of the Pauline Epistles was necessary for a proper 
understanding of the New Testament. 

Goldwin Smith here hit upon an important 
truth far in advance of the position accepted by 
most of his contemporaries. It has been the 
thorough study of the Pauline Epistles which has 
both illustrated the syncretistic nature of early 
Christianity and has also shown the extent to 
which the Gospels are post-Pauline in their teach- 
ing. A far more historic picture of the early 
Church has emerged from the position outlined 
by Goldwin Smith than has come from the more 
detailed work of most of his liberal Protestant 
contemporaries. 

Much of Goldwin Smith’s attitude has a 
strangely old-fashioned air and few today would 
take up his position with regard to the portrait 
of the historical Jesus or to the place which he 
gives to the ethics of the Gospels. He is himself 
largely forgotten and his books are long out of 
print, a misfortune which he shares with both 
Conway and Salt. But his lifelong propaganda 
for the causes in which he believed did much 
towards liberalizing and freeing the minds of his- 
contemporaries. His early Evangelicalism gave 
way to a liberal and historically-minded Anglican- 
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ism. This was, in its turn, to give place to a 
broader and more scientific conception of life and 
existence nearer to modern humanism. 

It was a far cry from his religious teachers in 
youth to Moncure Conway and South Place 
Chapel, to Harrison, Beesley, and the group of 
English positivists, or to the more advanced con- 
clusions of Biblical and ecclesiastical criticism. 
Yet this was exactly the path followed by his 
generation at greater or lesser speed and which 
was to prove the way finally to a modern 
humanist approach. 

The humanist of today cannot view the future 
with such optimism as did Goldwin Smith, but he 
shares with him the same faith in man, in his 
intellect and in his moral conscience. Certainly, 
he could still learn much from the erudite 


scholar who thought in public for over half a 
century and who influenced considerably in this 
way the thinking of his time. 

Occasionally, turning over discarded volumes 
on an old book-stall, one or other of Goldwin 
Smith’s works comes to light. Even today, when 
it must be admitted that they contain much that 
is old-fashioned and which will never revive, they 
are all still worth reading for their ripe wisdom 
and strong understanding of human motives. 
Certainly, the revival of Victorianism could do 
many worse things than to recall the figure of 
Professor Goldwin Smith, whether in an Oxford 
common-room or in his Canadian retreat, and 
present him afresh as an_ outstanding fore- 
runner of modern humanism to a generation in 
which he has become almost entirely unknown. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE SAINT SIMONIANS 
MILL AND CARLYLE: A 
Preface to Modern Thought, by 
Richard Pankhurst (Sidgwick & 


Jackson, 21s). Mr Pankhurst 
recently rescued the pioneer 
socialist, co-operator, and 
feminist, William Thompson, 


from an ill-deserved obscurity 
by a biography which was not 
only valuable to students but 
lively enough to absorb the 
general reader glimpsing its 
pages unaware. Like Thomp- 
son, the Saint Simonians have 
fallen into neglect, although un- 
like him they were a sensation 
to their contemporaries and in 
Britain even less understood 
than the French existensialists 
of modern times and certainly 
more feared. That they mixed 
ritual and cultism with Utopian 
socialism and a rational view of 
the world, adding female eman- 
cipation for good measure, 
made them more than suspect in 
the early years of the last cen- 
tury. It was enough, anyway, 
that they were French and 
though no fault of theirs were 
also heirs to the Revolution and 
to Napoleon. 

The fact remains they attracted 
so ‘immune’ a rationalist as 
John Stuart Mill, who for a 
short space (India House days) 
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encouraged them from the 
touch-line yet never succumbed 
to the proselytizing zeal of 
their ‘St Augustine’ in England. 

Carlyle seemed at first nearer 
conversion, even though his 
hero Goethe warned him to 
stand aloof. In the end both 
Mill and Carlyle remained un- 
captured though these pages 
reveal how seminal an influence 
Count Saint Simon, if not his 
bizarre followers, had upon the 
thought of his Age and on that 
of succeeding generations. Mr 
Pankhurst is in all things 
thorough, having brought to 
light excerpts from letters culled 
from Parisian archives which 
will enlighten us about this 
grand cult of post-revolutionary 
France, as well as about the 
quintessence of the creed which 
on close examination will be 
found to have become dated 
only in its more extravagant 
parts. What was wrong with the 
Saint Simonians was that they 
sought to do much indeed all in 
a hurry, and eschewed the critical 
faculty in the belief that all that 
needed to be thought had been 
thought out already by their 
master. 

Little wonder that they saw 
much that attracted them in the 
machine of the Roman Church, 


and little wonder too that, good 
missionaries as they were, they 
failed to convince the more 
sceptical British in an era of 
Empiricism. Mr _ Pankhurst’s 
study is competent and well 
worth reading. 


THE EYE GODDESS, by 
O. G. S. Crawford (Phoenix 
House, 50s). In 1938, Professor 
Mallowan excavated what he 
called the Eye Temple at Tell 
Brak in eastern Syria. There he 
found a number of idols dating 
from about 3000 nc—before the 
pyramids of Giza were built. 
These figurines represent a god- 
dess of fertility, who came to be 
known in Mesopotamia as 
Inanna or Ishtar, and whose 
cult spread in various guises 
across Europe, reaching even 
Ireland and the Orkneys. It is 
this primitive religion of the 
Great Mother which is _ the 
framework of the religion of 
ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. It survives in Latin 
Christianity as the cult of the 
Virgin Mary. The ghost of it is 
seen in such folk customs as the 
corn dolly, which linger on 


within living memory from 
Bulgaria to Cornwall. 
What is more _ remarkable 
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These figurines of the Eye-goddess were found in a Syrian temple 


than the spread of the general 
idea of a fertility goddess is the 
persistence of the Syrian repre- 
sentation in the form of designs 
in which her eyes are the most 
prominent, and sometimes the 
only, distinguishable feature. 
Thus you can find a sculptured 
body without a head, but with 
two eyes on the chest. The eye 
motif can be found on_ in- 
numerable pots, plaques, tomb 
walls, and menhirs. It can be 
seen to this day as a white- 
washed sign on roofs in some 
Italian villages. In Syria itself 
the drivers of cars still use a 
charm with a realistic eye set in 
the middle. 

This religion of fertility and 
death was diffused through 
Europe by neolithic colonists, 
and the eye cult is a clue to 
their migrations. The fascina- 
ting story is richly illustrated by 
photographs, most of them 
taken by the author himself. 
He writes primarily for the gen- 
eral reader, and no one inter- 
ested in the history of religion 
can fail to be excited by a 
speculation that is supported 
by a wealth of archeological 
evidence. 


A STUDY IN ETHICAL 
THEORY, by D. M. Mackin- 
non (A. & C. Black, 21s). One 
of the complaints about the 
early Logical Positivists was 
that they threw away the ethi- 
cal baby with the metaphysical 
bath-water. Now it would seem 
that rescue operations have 


been undertaken by their suc- 
cessors, the linguistic philoso- 
phers, 

_The most fashionable trend 
in Protestant theology, in this 
country at least, is to apply 
some of the techniques of the 


analysis of language to religious 
problems. Professor Mackinnon 
is in sympathy with this 
approach, but to humanists 
formed in the positivist and 
utilitarian tradition it is all 
rather baffling. 

In his latest book, the author 
reviews a number of ethical 
theories from this new angle. 
He certainly succeeds in throw- 
ing unexpected light on ground 
that one would have thought 
was too well trodden to go over 
again. He divides ethical theo- 
ries, for the purpose of his 
study, into two main classes: 
those which hold that actions 
can be justified by their conse- 
quences, and those which hold 
that results are irrelevant in 
determining moral validity. 
Thus it turns out that G. E. 
Moore has an unsuspected kin- 
ship with Bentham from whom 
he recoiled. And those who 
wonder whether morals are 
possible without religion will 
find that Kant made religion 
subordinate to morality. 

The chapters on utilitarian- 
ism, Butler, and Kant, stimulate 
by their freshness and origi- 
nality, even though one may 
disagree. 

But the sudden leap at the 
end of the book from moral 
philosophy to St Paul will leave 
the humanist reader bewildered. 
However, this is a book that is 
worth reading for the clue it 
provides to so much that is 
strange in modern apologetics. 


THE GOLDEN  SOVER- 
EIGN, A Conclusion to Over 
the Bridge. By Richard Church 
(Heinemann, 18s). Perhaps, as 
Desmond McCarthy once re- 
marked of Hilaire Belloc, the 
very richness of variety in Mr 


Church’s achievement — fiction, 
poetry, criticism—has hindered 
fuller recognition. Then all 
these powers became so concen- 
trated in one work of art that 
every book-watcher could ob- 
serve how it out-soared its 
fellows. Over the Bridge was 
an obvious winner in a genre 
where this age excels. The 
present sequel continues into 
young manhood, over the 
decade 1910-20. There is no let 
down; it consummates its pre- 
decessor; and some may well 
prefer a phase of life’s journey 
less often charted. 

An acute sense of period 
matched that of person, and 
there is all the readability of a 
good novel with the added relish 
of reality. The father of cycling 
gusto continues, becomes mech- 
anized and remarried; the free- 
dom of the two brothers being 
won against him. The rise and 
decline of infatuation for the 
Folkestone mezzo-soprano is an 
important new motif. Certain 
incidents possess full power to 
reverberate in the memory—the 
siege-raising breakfast after fast- 
ing communion, collision with 
the gigantic porter of Billings- 
gate, the killing of a mouse in 
a fit of rage-fear, the golden 
sovereign (one-third of his first 
month’s salary) rolling into the 
drain. 

Such vivid minutie help to 
focus attention on the big move- 
ment, an indefatigable fight for 
standards of mental life, not pri- 
marily based on the usual 
armouries of church or univer- 
sity, and against odds of poverty 
and bad health. Spinoza—the 
Virgil to Wordsworth’s Dante— 
was already drawing this new 
poet until he learned to possess 
his creative consciousness. A 
Goethean chemist, pleasantly 
characteristic of those older civil 
servants, once gave him a clas- 
sical dictionary ‘which is still in 
use, on my work-table forty-five 
years later’. The book ends 
with: ‘I have not yet put down 
my pen.” 

One gains a new mingled 
sense of hazardous but dignified 
solidarity in this career of a 
distinguished man of letters. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


REASON AND MORALS 


Sir,—I consider that Mr 
Coates displays ignorance of 
human nature when he states 
that the fear that sexual free- 
dom is inconsistent with perma- 
nent relations based on mutual 
affection and respect un- 
founded. No marriage would be 
permanent, nor could mutual 
affection and respect survive, if 
sexual freedom was expected as 
a_ right. Successful marriage 
demands integrity of character, 
the pooling of resources, devo- 
tion to the well-being of the 
family, mutual sympathy and 
support, the right to happiness, 
security, peace of mind, and 
tranquillity in old age. In the 
emotional disturbances of sex- 
ual freedom there would be 
none of these blessings. Further- 
more, man’s love of his child- 
ren equals if not often exceeds 
that of the mother, and he 
must not have any doubts as to 
the paternity of the child. 
Surely the ‘complex mixture of 
affection and resentment, hate, 
constraint, resignation, dullness, 
and hypocrisy’ described by 
Simone de Beauvoir exists 
mostly in human relations other 
than conjugal love—(Mrs) E. 
R. Woop, Bickley, Kent. 


Sitting on the Fence 


Sir,—Mr Peter Eden, in dis- 
agreeing with the necessity of 
rejecting the supernatural, is 
honest with himself in acknow- 
ledging that he wants to sit on 
the fence. He is no doubt very 
comfortable there and questions 
the motive of anyone trying to 
get him down. 

I think there is a danger in 
trying to be rational, humanist, 
and ‘fair’, of divorcing ourselves 
from the realities of life, of be- 
coming academic our 
approach to social problems, 
of thinking that the way we 
think will effect the problem 
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itself. It is only by acting on 
our conclusions that we can get 
to grips with reality, and to sit 
on the fence is to deny reach- 
ing any conclusions. 

There is a tendency to this 
idealistic thinking in the RPA 
publication Living With 
Reality: ‘When a scientist is 
asked for an opinion he first 
studies the evidence. If it is in- 
adequate he says so frankly and 
suspends judgment. If he did 
otherwise he would get very 
poor results.” 

Sometimes we can sit on the 
fence, sometimes we can sus- 
pend judgment, but generally 
speaking the reverse is the case. 
Life does not stand still for we 
poor mortals to assess all avail- 
able knowledge and decide what 
to do. All too often do we have 
to reach a conclusion know- 
ingly based upon inadequate 
evidence and act on it. In this 
event it is to be expected that 
we make mistakes, that we 
create problems for ourselves 
that would never have arisen 
but for our ignorance; we will 
not solve the matter by sitting 
on the fence and declining to 
make any more mistakes; it 
can’t be done. 

Our strength as _ rationalists 
surely lies in the fact that we 
are aware of our own fallibility 
and a desire to make amends 
wherever and whenever possible 
as quickly as possible. We, as 
‘mere humans’, take full res- 
ponsibility for all the  short- 
comings of our society; we 
blame nor praise none but our- 
selves. 

When we come up against 
issues like capital punishment, 
etc, we see them as mistakes 
that we must correct. We also 
see that many of these things 
arose out of, and are main- 
tained by, an ideology founded 
on supernaturalism. If we wish 
to get rid of some of the worst 


facets of society we must get 


rid of the supernaturalism 
which gave birth to those facets, 
We can’t do that unless we 
come to a conclusion one way 
or another on the evidence that 
is available, and act on it— 
Harry RICHARDSON, Poole, 
Dorset. 


Schweitzer Controversy 


Sirn—Apparently Lilian 
Roome believes that the doc- 
torates of Dr Schweitzer, his 
photographs with Africans, and 
her own appraisal of his being 
‘one of the best and wisest of 
our era’ are rational refutations 


of the clearcut and precise 
charges made by Hector 
Hawton. An analogy would 


point out the absurdity of the 
Roome ‘logic’. For instance, 
South Africa would no _ longer 
be a racialist country in view of 
the fact that her representative 
allowed his photograph to be 
taken with the Prime Minister 
of Ghana and other dark 
Premiers during the Common- 
wealth Conference. 

If, because a physician in- 
augurates a hospital or per- 
forms acts of social service in 
Africa or similar areas, he is to 
be considered an extraordinary 
man, then the world already 
has thousands of such people. 
If the merit lies in selfless ser- 
vice to humanity, then Vinoba 
and Jaya Prakash are already 
hundreds of times greater than 
Schweitzer for they are not go- 
ing to one but literally thou- 
sands of Indian villages plead- 
ing for and getting land from 
those who have too much and 
distributing it among those who 
have none. 

About the doctor’s books, the 
less said the better ; at least one 
of them is known to reflect 
qualities the very opposite of 
those which Lilian Roome attri- 
butes to him.—R. K. MISHRA, 
Montreal, Canada. 


British Museum Explains 


Sir, — sentence in Mr 
George Godwin’s ‘Was Blake 4 
Humanist?’, printed in youl 


November number, might be 
taken to imply ignorance oF 
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negligence on the part of the 


British Museum _ staff. Mr 
Godwin says of Blake’s The 
French Revolution: ‘The poem 
was little noticed and even to 
this day has escaped the sharp 
eyes of the compilers of the 
British Museum Catalogue.’ The 
reason Why there is no entry for 
this work the’ British 
Museum Catalogue is that the 
Museum possesses no copy of 
the original edition (or indeed 
of any separate edition) of this 
work. The only known copy is 
in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia——C. B. OLDMAN (Princi- 
pal Keeper), London, WC1. 


The Problem of Purpose 


Sir,—In the Sunday Times 
the Bishop of Monmouth poses 
the challenging question to 
rationalists: How can a_pur- 
poseless whole produce pur- 
poseful parts? I suppose pur- 
pose may be usefully defined as 
a desire to produce or avoid 
certain results. If we accept this 
definition, rationalists must ad- 
mit that all observed matter 
exhibits such purpose: all matter 
exhibits attraction and repul- 
sion. On this view, by the way, 
there is no need to account for 
a special creation of mind, 
since the primitive attraction 
and repulsion of atoms leads 
slowly to the most complicated 
mental efforts of man. 

Why matter exhibits these 
qualities is part of the eternal 
and insoluble ‘why’ questions. 
This definition of purpose, how- 
ever, is widely different from 
the Bishop’s conception of a 
universe created by an omnipo- 
tent and omniscient being who 
specially created man and re- 
quires his worship. And with- 
out such a creator the whole 
fabric of Christianity falls — 
Henry MEULEN, London, SW19. 


Royal Jelly 


Sir,—I was interested to read 
the reference to ‘Jalea Real’ in 
Janet Grant’s article ‘Religion 
in Franco’s Spain’, wherein she 
mentions the tremendous adver- 
lising campaign existing in that 
country to sell it. ‘Jalea Real’ is 


simply the Spanish for ‘Royal 
Jelly’, the glandular secretion 
produced by the nurse worker 
bees to feed the larva or grub 
destined to become a_ perfect 
female, mother, or ‘queen’ bee. 
Actually, it is not ‘akin to 
honey’ as the writer surmises, 
being instead an extremely com- 
plicated substance rich in pro- 
teins, hormones, etc. 

Because of its known potency 
in promoting growth during the 
development of the bee larva 
wonderful claims are now being 
made for it in certain quarters 
as a constituent of beauty 
creams and as a_ rejuvena- 
tor of elderly people. In addi- 
tion to the Spanish concern 
there are others, particularly in 
the USA and France, which are 
making the most of special pre- 
parations of the substance and 
engaging in a high-powered pro- 
paganda drive to promote sales. 

Whether there is anything in 
the marvellous claims made for 
it as far as human beings are 
concerned is, of course, quite 
another matter, but, as a bee- 
keeper myself, I would natur- 
ally be very pleased if they 
could substantiated. An 
occasional teaspoonful of the 
stuff extracted from the nor- 
mally all too plentiful ‘queen’ 
cells would then be sufficient to 
halt the onset of senility or 
eliminate any tell-tale wrinkles. 
—T. Murpny, Londonderry. 


The Sputnik 

Sir,—Today (Oct 7, 1957), at 
7am, the Russian Satellite— 
one of the greatest scientific 


triumphs of all time—passed 
over London; at 8am the 


morning papers told us that the 
Duke of Edinburgh breathed 
upon the little Princess Marija 
at her baptism according to the 
rites of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church ‘to blow Satan away’.— 
E. L. KENNAway, London, SW3. 


Sir.—One thing clearly em- 
erges. Those people who have 
maintained that eminent scienti- 
fic achievement is impossible in 
a society whose political and 
moral hypocrisies were exposed 
as long ago as 1919 by the 
present President of the Ration- 
alist Press Association in a book 
entitled The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Bolshevism have been 
proved resoundingly wrong.— 
H. E. W. Gay, Sandwich, Kent. 
Top People’s Religion 

Sir,—Mr Robertson writes as 
if Christianity consisted of a 
few simple and clearly defined 
tenets to which all Christians 
subscribe. It is, in fact, a com- 
bination of all the religions cur- 
rent in Alexander’s empire, and 
elements from all these religions 
go to make up the gospel Jesus. 
In particular, as Divine King 
he goes about with a crowd of 
obedient followers, lays down 
the law, and condemns those 
who oppose or ignore him. On 
the other hand, as the Suffering 
Servant (a concept which prob- 
ably originated in India) he is 
the despised and rejected of 
men, has nowhere to lay his 
head, and turns the other cheek. 
It is no more hypocritical to 
worship the Jesus of the 
crowned and enthroned Pope 
than him of the anchorite.— 
RAGLAN, Usk, Mon. 
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DECEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
1 A, G. Mann, Southampton 
2 B. Thomas, Reigate 
3 Mrs A. Higgett, Birmingham 


Each receives a Book Token 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E take this opportunity 
V V of sending New Year 
greetings on behalf of 


the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion to all its members. More 
than 500 new members have 
joined during the past year and 
we hope that this gratifying 
gain will not be offset by any 
substantial fall-off in renewals. 
Those whose subscriptions ex- 
pire at the end of 1957 will 
greatly lighten our office work 
if they remember to renew 
promptly. Much trouble is 
saved all round if Banker’s 
Orders are used where pos- 
sible. We should be _ most 
grateful if members would 
help us by avoiding unneces- 
sary delay. It is quite  sur- 
prising to discover each year 
how many members lapse 
through an oversight on their 
part—and satisfying to find 
what a good proportion rejoin. 
* * 


Mrs Morain, of the American 
Humanist Association, has sent 
a donation to the RPA to 
enable some of its books to be 
sent to the Mayflower School, 
Nigeria, and any other suitable 
institution. This school is a 
remarkable example of human- 
ist enterprise. It was founded, 
and actually built, because the 
government school at Mulusi 
insisted that the three hundred 


pupils should attend Church 
every Sunday. Rather’ than 
submit, Tai Solarin and his 


wife, Sheila, with the aid of the 
pupils, built a new school with 
their own hands. They made 
their own furniture, hewing 
chairs and desks out of rough 
lumber. At present it is a boys’ 
school, but later it is hoped to 
introduce co-education. 

We hope to be able to give 
more information about the 
progress of this brave African 
experiment in secular education. 
The American Humanist Asso- 
ciation has sent a complete 
Dresden edition of the works 
of Robert Ingersoll, and Mrs 
Morain’s generous gift will help 
to lay the foundations of a 
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rationalist library. We are wait- 

ing to hear what titles are most 

urgently needed. 
* * * 

Still more discussion groups 
are springing up and there is 
further evidence of an awak- 
ened interest in the rationalist 
and humanist attitude even 
where it is not accepted. As 
Bernard Shaw used to say, the 
fact that people talk about you 
is more important than what 
they say. The worst thing is to 
be ignored. 

In this interim stage we can 
count it a gain to be given a 
hearing even if we are outvoted. 
Our immediate task is to make 
people aware that we exist and 
that the assumptions they take 
for granted can be challenged. 
Sudden conversions are not 
wanted. We can leave all that 
to Billy Graham. 

* * * 

Dr R. K. Mishra, Université 
de Montreal, Case Postale 
6128, Montreal, would like to 
meet other rationalists in the 
Montreal district with a view to 
starting a discussion group. 

Mr J. D. Davie, 3 Ruskin 
Road, Reddish, Stockport, 
Cheshire, would like to meet 
other rationalists in his area. 


Group Activities 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), 25 
Bath Street, Glasgow. Sunday, 
Jan 19, 3 pm, Mr Oliver Brown, 
MA, ‘Scottish Philosophy’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High 
Street, Orpington. Sunday, Jan 
12, 7 pm, Charles Wye, ‘A New 
Ethic for Humane Reform’. 

Sutton Humanist Group. 
Inquiries to Mrs Mepham, 29 
Fairview Road, Sutton, Surrey 
(Vigilant 8796). Jan 19, ‘What 
is Wrong with Humanism?’— 


friendly criticism by Colin 
McCall of National Secular 
Society. 

Humanist Groups 
ABERDEEN.—Hon Sec, Tom 


yh 176 Garthdee Road, Aber- 
een. 
BRIXTON.—Hon_ Sec, Donald 


Ford, 95 St 
London, SW9. 
CARDIFF.—Hon_ Sec, W. T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath Street, Cardiff, 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Penfold, 
22 Standish Road, London, W6. 
EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley, 
Surrey. 

EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Miss 
Amy Holland, 516 Edge Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester. 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon Ser, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Dendy, 32 Parry Green South, 
Langley, Bucks. 

SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs Mepham, 
29 Fairview Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland, 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Road, Southville, 
Bristol 3. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 


James’s Crescent, 


W. Hinds, 4 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word, Box Numbers 1s extra, 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl1. Sur 
days, llam. Admission free. Jan 5- 
W. E. Swinton, PhD: ‘The Old Year 
and the New—A Survey’; Jan 12- 
Maurice Burion, DSc: ‘The Rights of 
Animals and the Rights of Man’; Jan 19- 
Allan Flanders, MA: ‘Work—The 
lected Social Problem’; Jan 26 (India 
Independence Day)—Vadakkan V. Alex 
ander, BA, MSSc: ‘ Religion and the 
Secular State in India’, 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq, WCl1. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Admission 
free. Jan 7—Dr . K. MacDonald: 
‘Does Jazz Matter?’ (Illustrated). Jan 14- 
1. O. Evans, FRGS: ‘Science Fiction— 
New Art Form in Literature?’: : Jan 21- 
R. S. W. Pollard, JP: ‘Why Abolish the 
Blasphemy Laws?’; Jan 28—T. B. Bot 
tomore, MSc: ‘Law and Order in Society’. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WORLD-WIDE correspondence _ desired 
concerning Liberal Thought Groups—t.8. 
Rationalist, Freethought, etc, past or pre- 
sent, active or passive, viable or defunct. 
—Robert J. Throckmorton, 9 Mallory, 
Henderson, Nevada, USA. 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your 
desire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp. 
—R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Square, WC1. 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, 


WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To 
promote intellectual liberty ; ; (2) To spread scientific 
knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 


THe Humanist. Monthly for one year from date of 
joining. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1958, 84 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, B. Farrington, John 
Allegro, D. J. West, Antony Flew, F. H. George, 
J. W. N-; Watkins, D. G. MacRae. 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 236 pp. 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


Your Bopy: How Ir Is BUILT AND How IT Works. 
by Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 


Please show this to a friend 


E 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose f1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of The Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


MR | 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret Knight, B. 
Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 
Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


* Free on request. 10 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1 Where you might lust after 
a penny (10) 

6 Chilly reverse for 34 (4) 

8 Painter lacks fifty for 
comfort (4) 

9 By Thackeray out of 
Bunyan (6-4) 

ll Head of a regicide (4) 

12 Seem to be covered by 
small bearings (4) 

14 Star-crossed (8) 

IS Observe an adage 
\acillatingly (6) 

18 He had an uphill task! (8) 

19 Prophetic old woman happy 
in France (6) 

21 Have a look and dart off (6) 

23 The seraglio on the farm (8) 

25 Sailor meets Scotsman 
on the road (6) 

29 Can a German keep a 
Communist quiet? (8) 

30 Woe is me! The journalist 
has come back! (4) 

32 The party of defeat (4) 

33 How and where soldiers 
might disturb a meeting (10) 

34 Eastern ruler in the mire (4) 

35 Told by the devout (4) 

36 Lunar substitute for the 
nursery (10) 


DOWN 
1 Came into view—from 
Brighton pier? (4-2-5) 

2 Minus? It’s perplexing! (7) 

Calais expert for late 

news (12) 

4 Portuguese exchange may 

rise (4) 

5 Challenges (5) 

6 Compass point in re a 

girl’s name (6) 

Cross island (6) 

10 Embryo (6) 

13 Visionary; see my pal 
chase it! (12) 

16 Turn up the gas and 
relax! (3) 

17 The pale horseman through 
the looking-glass (5-6) 

20 Fright, largely mistaken (6) 

22 Musical atmesphere (3) 

24 A body takes a mixed gin 
for getting together (7) 

26 Poem to a positive pole (5) 

27 Wedded to defeat in 
chess (5) 

28 Vehicle in uncle’s 
residence (5) 

31 Mingled airs of Eastern 
costume (4) 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, January 10 
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YOUR GREETING PROBLEM SOLVED 


Send ‘The Humanist’ for six months—for the price of a Greeting Car 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for h 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscripti 
as you wish —the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationali 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread 
ideas at a moment when the tide is at last turning in our favour. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the n 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions can begin with the January issue, or with later issues if desired. This offer 
remain open until January 31, 1958. 


To H. I. THompson Press Ltp, 28 St JAMES’s PLACE, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription —_ 
35 6d post free, to the following, commencing with the issue fOP....secceccsecneceeeeeseemn 


Additional addresses may be appended on plain paper if desift 


I enclose remittance Please do/do not* mention my na 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 28 St James’s Place, London, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by 
Publications, London, N19, Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd ; for the Umon of South Africa: Central News Agency 
Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, B 
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